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THE ART OF WAR IN ’62.—SH/LOH. 


THE United States Military Academy is an admirable institution, 
and a credit to the country. There are many excellent things about 
it,—altogether too many to admit of even mention here. Tone good, 
teaching thorough, in its way; but I have often wondered why it is 
that, after all these years, it has never set itself to teach something of 
what one would think is its special business,—namely, the Art of War. 
Not that the subject is altogether ignored, nor that the young men are 
not practically taught how to shoulder arms, keep step, and—some of 
them—to command a company, or even a battalion ; but it will hardly 
be seriously contended that the little manuals on outpost duty and 
grand tactics, with the obsolete “forty days and forty nights” attack 
and defense, with all varieties of drill thrown in, really more than 
touch the immense subject of military science. 

I do not write in an unfriendly spirit. On the contrary, T love 
the dear old tread-mill, though it does grind “exceeding small,” in a 
certain sense. I am not unmindful of the grand men it has sent out, 
and I fully recognize the tone and character they have given the ser- 
vice and the country ; but, still, in the light of some experience, I 
must take leave to say that there seems to me “scope and verge 
enough” for large improvements in the present course, or, to put it in 
a more general way, in the military education of our young officers. 
Take just one point, for example: what does a young man fresh from 
West Point know critically—or, perhaps, in any way—of the great 
campaigns of the world? Of course, nothing under this title or any 
other could be wedged into the present already overcrowded course ; 
but why not cut off say two years from the lower end of the present 
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curriculum and put them on the other end, at the same time pushing 
up the age for admission? Mathematics, chemistry, French, and all 
that can be learned anywhere; and there would be just as many ap- 
plicants ready to meet the new standard, I fancy, as there are with it 
where it is. Or, if this is not thought wise, then let a post-graduate 
course be arranged. At least let it be contrived in some way to get 
the Prince of Denmark in the play. 

I dare say there is nothing new in all this. It may have been fully 
discussed in this journal, for aught I know. In any event, the facts I 
am about to relate with regard to the battle of Shiloh will be found, 
I think, tolerable proof that war was a blind sort of business to the 
generals of either army in that engagement, though they were West 
Point men. We have been glorifying ourselves, North and South, a 
long time; and now I hope it will not be amiss to hold up the seamy 
side of things a little in a good-natured sort of way. To do it I must 
be allowed to speak in the first person singular and to be as egotistical 
as I like. 

Kentucky and Tennessee had been lost to the Confederate arms. 
The Federal generals had kindly permitted General Sydney Johnston 
to move the remnant of his army from Murfreesboro’ to Corinth with- 
out the slightest molestation. It was no inconsiderable favor. Even 
a few shots along the way would have distressed him very much; a 
little enterprise would have, perhaps, defeated altogether what he him- 
self called “a hazardous experiment.” He was quite deliberate and 
open about it: took a whole month, in the face of a successful and 
much superior force, to execute the movement. If it had been pre- 
vented, the history of the war in the West would have been very short, 
with the saving of much blood. But let that pass. He was success- 
ful because there were none to molest or make him afraid. 

This movement was part of a plan to concentrate all the available 
Confederate forces in the West at Corinth, and move them against the 
enemy with the least possible delay. Bragg was brought up from 
Pensacola with such troops as could be spared from New Orleans; 
Polk fell back from Columbus, and some other scattered forces were 
gathered in,—making in all, with Johnston’s command, about forty 
thousand men of all arms. 

General Grant had established himself with a heavy force on the 
Corinth side of the Tennessee River, in very convenient proximity to 
us. General Buell, with his army (thirty-seven thousand strong), was 
in march from Nashville to join Grant at Pittsburg Landing. Our 
chief men talked it all over and came to the very sensible conclusion 
that it would be a good thing to strike Grant before Buell could get to 
him. Things were hurried up, and in three weeks we were actually in 


march. It was our deliberate purpose to surprise Grant, and we did. 


it! If it were not for the awful carnage which followed, one could 
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laugh at the expectation and its extraordinary accomplishment. We 
had only a little over twenty miles to march. It was not until the 
fourth day that we struck the Federal encampments; and, although 
we had waked the echoes all along our march,—captured and carried 
off pickets, lost some of our own, driven back and killed Federal 
troops, firing big guns and little, and all within four or five miles of 
this great encampment,—we nevertheless did walk in upon Sherman, 
greatly to his surprise, while he was quietly at breakfast on Sunday 
morning, the 6th of April! 

But I must go somewhat into detail about this curious business. 
Hardee’s corps began the movement from Corinth on the 3d of April. 
Bragg, a little later, moved out on another and more direct road lying 
to the east. Polk’s corps followed Hardee’s on the same road; and 
Breckenridge on a third road, still farther to the right. These all 
converged near Mickey’s House, five or six miles from where the 
enemy lay on the Tennessee River. The Federal forces were not en- 
tirely ignorant nor indifferent to what was going on; for on the even- 
ing of the 4th, while Hardee’s corps lay huddled together some dis- 
tance in advance of Mickey’s, without the slightest misgivings as to 
any possible visit from our neighbors over on the river, some Federal 
cavalry came dashing wildly into us. They were in pursuit of a de- 
tachment of our cavalry who haa been over fighting the enemy’s pick- 
ets by way of keeping things quiet for our intended surprise. This 
sudden apparition rather startled us fora moment. No preparations 
had been made to provide against such a rudeness, no advance guards, no 
light troops in front, although we were within something like four miles 


‘of about fifty thousand “ Boys in Blue.” Our people sprang to arms, 


two regiments of infantry opened fire, and I got one of my batteries 
into action before this squadron of cavalry could get out of sight. 
They left one poor fellow, I think, on the ground. When this cavalry 
got back, and told Sherman about it all,—they belonged to his com- 
mand,—one would think that our little plan of surprising the enemy 
would have had a sudden collapse. General Sherman had himself 
heard the artillery fire, and he seems to have thought, before the cav- 
alry reported to him, that there was something rather irregular about 
it ; for he went out some distance with two regiments of infantry and 
took position until the cavalry came back. He told General Grant 
all about it: said, “I infer that the enemy is in some considerable 
force at Pea Ridge; that yesterday morning they crossed a brigade of 
two regiments of infantry, one regiment of cavalry, and one battery of 
field artillery, to the ridge on which the Corinth road lays (sic /). 
They halted the infantry and artillery at a point about five miles in 
my front, and sent a detachment to the lane of General Meeks, on the 
north of Owl Creek, and the cavalry down towards our camp. The 
cavalry captured a part of our advanced pickets, and afterwards en- 
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gaged the two companies of Colonel Buckland’s regiment, as described 
by him in his report herewith inclosed. Our cavalry drove them 
back upon their artillery and infantry, killing many and bringing off 
ten prisoners, whom I send to you.” 

Not much chance of surprising Grant or Sherman with that 
artillery and infantry! So some of us thought; but we did not know 
how much gunpowder it took, at that stage of the war, to serve a 
caveat on an army. ‘This little circumstance seems to have dropped 
out of the minds of these distinguished officers entirely. Sherman 
was busy readjusting encampments, and Grant was doubtless bothered 
to death with quartermasters and commissaries ; and yet it seems queer 
that they did not at least feel curious to know what the rebels meant 
by trying to look over into their preserves, and how long they intended 
to keep it up. Perhaps Sherman thought that that cavalry charge had 
discouraged those who had not been killed so that they had gone home, 
or that he had sufficiently done his duty when he got the cavalry back 
and had reported the interesting circumstance to the commanding 
general. Whatever he may have thought, certain it is we heard 
nothing whatever from him or anybody else all the next day, and, 
what is almost equally amazing, we seem not to have had the least 
notion that the enemy was called upon to seek any further interview 
with us, made no preparations for such an event, but went quietly 
along about our business of surprising him ! 

Accordingly, next morning we set out to execute the next step in 
our plan with all the simplicity and confidence of a well-ordered militia 
marching to a general rendezvous. We moved in one thread-like 
column—if a flank formation by fours can be called a column at all— 
on a winding woods-road, the corps commander and his staff at the 
head. We didn’t expect anybody to question our right to use that 
road, and our confidence was not misplaced; we did not encounter a 
human soul—no; I mistake. We did meet one man in an uncommon 
sort of way. As our snake-like procession moved along the sinuosi- 
ties of this narrow road through the woods, preceded by the general 
and a glittering array of staff-officers, somebody about a hundred yards 
in advance sang out “ Halt !” 

Well, what were we to do? Manifestly, since the stranger was 
good enough to make the request, abrupt though it was, there was 
nothing to do but halt and see what he wanted. Being sensible people, 
we did it, and then commenced a parley. The man was partly hid in 
the bushes, but we could see that he was mounted, and we could see 
further that he held his carbine sloping towards us in a very sugges- 
tive way. Here was an unexpected obstacle to our further advance, and 
we did not like to go back. So some of us sang out, “ Who are you?” 

The unknown seemed to be rather non-committal, and so simply 
returned, ‘“‘ Who are you ?” 
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We answered back, “This is Hardee’s corps.” 

“Well, advance and give the word.” 

This was awkward, because by some oversight we had not been 
furnished with any “ word.” 

I felt sure it was not General Grant nor any evil-minded person, 
chiefly because I could see his butternut breeches, so I had the temerity 
to say, “All right! meet me half-way,” and started towards him. 
He advanced a few paces on his part, and when I came up to him I 
explained to him that he was halting an army, and that he ought not 
to do it. He hesitated a little, but finally said, “I suppose you can 
go on; but it’s agin orders.” 

The head of the army moved on without further hindrance. I 
ventured to suggest to the general (a capital corps commander he was, 
or, rather, became after his experience at Shiloh—none better) that it 
might be well to cover our advance with a line of skirmishers. He 
said, “ Yes, it was almost time to do it; would do it as soon. as we 
began to deploy into line.” 

So we moved on, perhaps as much as a mile farther, and then the 
head of the column filed to the right, and the great snake extended 
itself from Lick Creek to Owl Creek, said to be nearly three miles! 
Hardee had to borrow a brigade to make his line reach. We were 
little more than a mile from the Federal camps ! 

This was a surprising business, sure enough. The character of the 
line would have surprised any of the generals engaged in spinning it 
out at a later period of the war; the manner of getting into it would 
have been still more surprising; and our simplicity in expecting the 
enemy to lie perfectly quiet and allow us to encircle him with a wall 
of men three miles long and almost touching him, and that we actually 
did it, and lay there from ten o’clock in the morning until sunrise the 
next morning, without the slightest knowledge of our presence on his 
part, is—well, surprising is too feeble a word—ii is amazing, astound- 
ing, incredible! Where were the outposts and grand guards? Had 
they been drawn in, so that the “artillery and infantry” which had 
been burning gunpowder so freely down on Pea Ridge the day before 
might not discover where they were kept? It wears the air of ab- 
surdity. If General Sherman had ridden out with a small posse and 
simply read the riot act, we never could have formed that line; and as 
things in the rear were in a very muddled condition, if he had ap- 
peared with a few regiments, our attempt at a surprise might have been 
very sad indeed. 

But, as it was, we got comfortably into line without the slightest 
confusion or anxiety early in the day, expecting to move on at once 
and take possession of Grant and the few things he had collected 
there on the bank of the river. But there was trouble in the rear. 
Bragg’s corps was to form a second line, and the right wing got into 
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position in good time, some eight hundred yards in rear of Hardee; 
but where was the left? It was not to be seen, and nobody had heard 
of it. The day was fast going, the sun had already passed the merid- 
ian, but that left wing did not make a flutter. General Johnston grew 
impatient, and at last, exclaiming “This is not war,” he rode to the 
rear until he “found the missing column standing stock-still, with its 
head out in an open field. General Polk’s reserves were ahead of it 
with their wagons and artililery blocking up the road.” Johnston soon 
cleared the way and had the troops in motion. Polk and Brecken- 
ridge were to form a third line, and finally got into position ; but too 
late. The day was almost gone. There seemed nothing for it but to 
wait until the next day to surprise the enemy. 

We of the advanced line, in the mean time, lay all day, some 
stretched out upon the ground, looking up at the blue sky or at the 
beautiful white blooms of the dogwood; some gathered in groups, 
counting pulses, growling at the delay, or listening to the various 
sounds which came to us from the enemy’s camps. We had marched 
with five days’ cooked provisions, and the men kept munching away 
on them until they were about gone in these three days. This excel- 
lent appetite of the men came very near working a serious change in 
our plans. In the words of General Bragg: “ During the afternoon 
of the 5th, as the last of our troops were taking position, a casual and 
partly accidental meeting of general officers occurred just in rear of 
our second line, near the bivouac of General Bragg. The commander- 
in-chief, General Beauregard, General Polk, General Bragg, and Gen- 
eral Breckenridge are remembered as present. In a discussion of the 
causes of the delay and its incidents, it was mentioned that some of the 
troops, now in their third day only, were entirely out of food, though 
having marched with five days’ rations. General Beauregard, confi- 
dent our movement had been discovered by the enemy, urged its 
abandonment, a return to our camps for supplies, and a general change 
of programme. In this opinion no other seemed fully to concur; 
and when it was suggested that ‘the enemy’s supplies were much 
nearer and could be had for the taking,’ General Johnston quietly 
remarked, ‘Gentlemen, we shall attack at daylight to-morrow.’ The 
meeting then dispersed upon an invitation of the commanding general 
to meet at his tent that evening. At that meeting a further discussion 
elicited the same views and the same firm, decided determination. The 
next morning, about dawn of day (the 6th), as the troops were being put 
in motion, several generals again met at the camp-fire of the general-in- 
chief. The discussion was renewed, General Beauregard again expressing 
his dissent, when, rapid firing in front indicating that the attack had com- 
menced, General Johnston closed the discussion by remarking, ‘ The 
battle has opened, gentlemen ; it is too late to change our dispositions.’ 
He prepared to move to the front, and his subordinates promptly 
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joined their respective commands, inspired by his coolness, confidence, 
and determination.” 

So it seems General Beauregard thought that, after all the fuss we 
had made and all the time we had taken about it, we could hardly 
hope to lie that day and all night almost in contact with the enemy, 
without his getting some inkling of it; but the general was not well, 
and so naturally took rather pessimistic views of things. 

To us of the advanced line, expecting every moment the order to 
move forward, the day wore on slowly, but at last night set in. We 

. could hear the enemy’s drums distinctly, and they seemed to beat all 
night. It was a great puzzle to us what all that din could be about; 
and as some of us did not more than half relish what seemed to be the 
enemy’s care not to let a single picket or advanced guard come in con- 
tact with us, we began to ask ourselves what, after all, if the enemy 
knows all about us, and is just keeping up that music as a blind! Who 
will be surprised, then? But, no; I have since been told that it was 
only the innumerable bands serenading their favorite officers. It was 
a good thing we did not have to lie there another day, because next 
morning, as our skirmish-line moved forward, they were met by a de- 
tachment of the enemy coming out to investigate something that had 
attracted attention. The firing which followed was the first notice 
Sherman, whose camps lay next us, had of our proximity. He did not 
think much of it, even then; looked upon it as a piece of rebel imper- 
tinence, perhaps. It was not until our lines fully struck his encamp- 
ments that he comprehended what was going on. He says in his re- 
port, “ About eight o’clock a.m. I saw the glistening bayonets of heavy 


- masses of infantry to our left front in the woods, . . . and became 


satisfied for the first time that the enemy designed a determined attack 
on our whole camp.” 

It must be said, however, to General Sherman’s credit, that he acted 
with great promptness upon the very first alarm. He got his own 
division out of their camps and in line with the greatest rapidity, and 
sent requests to the other division commanders to co-operate with him, 
which they did with alacrity. I say “ requests,” because it will be re- 
membered that the commander-in-chief was not on the field. His 
quarters were some two miles down the river. The firing, which was 
heard by him, was the first intimation he had of what had become of 
that artillery.and infantry General Sherman had written him about two 
days before. Of course, he made all haste to get to the scene of action, 
but he did not arrive until long after the armies were hotly engaged. 

The Federal arms deserve great credit for the rapidity with which 
they prepared to meet this terrible onslaught, and for the firm counte- 
nance, all things considered, which they maintained. General Sher- 
man, by his promptness, had saved the enemy from an overwhelming 
disaster. 
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I have no purpose to describe the battle. There was not much to 
describe. It was little more than a fearful mélée at best. From the 
nature of the Confederate formation, no corps commander could have 
any real control over his own troops. All that could be done, and 
about all that was attempted, was to encourage the men, look out for 
weak places, and patch them up by begging somebody to come to the 
relief. The firing was furious and almost incessant, largely at nothing, 
—ten shots to where there would have been one towards the close of 
the war. I doubt if there ever was a field upon which more gunpowder 
was burnt. There was, however, much honest hard fighting, very 
creditable for troops who up to that time had been under little, most 
of them no fire at all. 

The greatest calamity which befell the Confederate arms was the 
death of the commander-in-chief, General Albert Sydney Johnston, 
about half-past two o’clock. He fell just at the moment when his 
great soul had won its emancipation from old army routine and the 
trammels of a too generous regard for the opinions and claims of 
others. If he had lived beyond Shiloh, he would have entered upon 
the career he was entitled to from his native greatness. It does cer- 
tainly seem, from the fall of this man in the moment of his newly- 
found power, and from other extraordinary disasters at turning-points 
throughout the history of the war, that the presiding genius of the 
republic stood ever ready at critical moments to touch the balance of 
our national existence. 

General Beauregard succeeded to the command. He had long been 
in infirm health, and was hardly in condition to exercise the weighty 
functions of his new position. He did little more than allow the battle 
to go on in the hands of his subordinates. The whole line had already 
fought ‘its way well into—almost through—the great encampment. 
The right wing now met a stubborn resistance, while the left swept 
forward, pushing Sherman back, so that our line formed a decided 
angle near the centre. 

I cannot resist the temptation to illustrate how little a new hand, 
with a very fair opinion of himself, knew of his profession, by de- 
scribing one feature of the action in which I was the inspiring genius. 
I hesitate to try the reader’s patience further; but if he has not been 
made already too indignant to go on, he will understand the absurdity 
of the thing. 

As Hardee’s chief of artillery, I had pretty large powers. The 
batteries had done good service, and had suffered serious losses in men 
and horses. Pieces, sections, and whole batteries had fallen to the rear. 
During a lull along in the afternoon, General Hardee directed me to 
look up those broken batteries, and also to make an effort to move back 
the artillery we had captured,—a lot of it there was. I found this last 
business easy enough. There were plenty of people ready to work at 
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it, and the farther the guns were to be carried to the rear the better 
they liked it. 

In returning to the front, after discharging this duty and having 
found a number of batteries or fragments of batteries ready for further 
action, I happened to strike our lines just at the angle already spoken 
of. The enemy, under General Prentiss, held a little eminence imme- 
diately to the right of this salient, and there was a small open field to 
the left of the angle, and thus on his right flank. I found a consider- 
able gap in our lines at this point. I was looking about for something 
to be at, and it struck me at once that I could fill this gap with artil- 
lery, and at the same time get a beautiful flank fire on the position held 
by Prentiss. I set to work instantly, and, with the help of some staff- 
officers I borrowed from a general officer at hand, I soon had a mag- 
nificent battery—some twenty guns—massed in the woods on the far- 
ther edge of the old field. I had given careful instructions that not a 
piece should show itself until all was ready, and the signal to move 
forward and commence firing was to come from the movement of the 
battery on the left. All was soon ready. I moved the left pieces 
forward, and almost at the same instant the whole front opened fire. 
It was beautiful; and I was just entering upon a royal barbaric joy, 
when, to my great vexation, the troops we were pouring this furious 
flank fire into showed unusual commotion. Those farthest to the rear 
broke and fled ; those in front showed white flags on their bayonets. I 
had to cease firing, and I remember well my deep chagrin that I had 
not got at them sooner; not that I felt so bloodthirsty, but that I might 
have done some good. It was toc bad. After all my trouble, I had 
not fired a half-dozen rounds before it was all over! Prentiss had 
surrendered. Not until long after, when. I found myself under a 
sweeping flank fire, did it dawn upon me why those people did not 
like to stay there and be enfiladed by twenty pieces of artillery. I 
knew, if I had only had time, I could have made them feel it; but as 
it was, I thought I had got to work too late. It never occurred to me, 
therefore, that I had helped to render Prentiss uncomfortable, or to 
claim any credit for massing these guns,—a brilliant idea, which I have 
recently found another has claimed for himself as a stroke of genius! 

After Prentiss was got out of the way, our right made a sweep 
forward, and we soon took up the last position which fell to our fortune 
that day. I advanced at a gallop with this artillery (some of it 
thought good to remain behind), and came into action on the road 
leading to the landing. Breckenridge was soon formed solidly here in 
two lines. As we were going into battery against the woods and the 
tips of some standards we could catch glimpses of down the road, he 
said, “Hold on; I’m going to charge.” “Very well,” I replied; “T’ll 
just shake them up for you with a few rounds while you are getting 


ready.” 
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We thundered away I should say at least twenty minutes, hoping 
our fire would find something or somebody. We were rich in ammu- 
nition; had been using the enemy’s a good part of the day. It fitted 
exactly, and there happened to be a fine pile of it just behind us at this 
point. It was rather better than ours, anyway. 

At last Breckenridge said, “Cease firing now; I’m ready.” We 
did so, and he moved forward fifty yards or so, and halted, I never 
knew why. We lay there a long time, fully an hour, a fatal or a 
lucky hour, I know not which,—and then, all at once, the lines began 
to melt away to the rear. Nobody, so far as I know, has ever been 
able to give any sufficient explanation of what. that delay meant. 
There had been oceans of time, before General Beauregard’s order to 
retire arrived, in which to reach the landing or take the consequences 
of an honest effort. I have indeed heard one explanation which has a 
plausible air: it is that a distinguished corps commander, who, for the 
special emergencies of the battle, had been vested with the additional 
dignity of chief of staff, was trying to end the battle en régle by fol- 
lowing up the enemy with the Texas cavalry ; but whether it was that 
those caballeros did not know how to charge, or that charging with any 
sort of cavalry in the woods is never very effective, the effort was not a 
brilliant success. At any rate, whatever may have been the cause of 
this extraordinary delay, the commander-in-chief, who had not much 
believed in the action from the beginning, was not in position to see 
how things stood in front. He perhaps knew that the thing must stop 
somewhere, and, being of a humane disposition, said gracefully to his 
staff, as I have been told by one who heard him, “The victory is suf- 
ficiently complete. There is no need to expose the men to the fire from 
the gunboats. Order the firing to cease, and the troops to retire.” 

Well, they did retire; and what a mess they made of it! Every- 
body seemed to get word simultaneously, and they “ stood not upon the 
order of their going.” Some went back by one flank and some by the 
other, some through the woods and some by the roads, any way and 
anyhow. I kept the artillery with me together as well as I could, and 
after we had gone back what I thought a sufficient distance, came into 
park ; but the infantry kept moving on and on, until I found I was 
about to be entirely uncovered. I had to limber up and move back 
beyond where some of the infantry had “ lit.” 

In consequence of the unfortunate order of battle in the beginning, 
commands were necessarily badly mixed before this extraordinary re- 
tirement; after it the regiment was lucky which had all of its own 
companies together. Camps were selected according to fancy and with 
little regard to organizations, and “some faced east and some faced 
west and some faced towards the——” Well, if I exaggerate about 
this it is because I did not see all the field. Words could hardly 
make the thing worse than it was in the part I did see. 
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Darkness came on rapidly. I was separated from my chief and knew 
not in what direction to look for him. I confidently expected that 
orderlies would be sent out to give information as to where general 
headquarters had been established and to summon a conference of gen- 
eral officers in order to know what was to be done on the morrow. I 
waited and waited. Nobody came into our quarter of the field. At 
last—I should say between ten and eleven o’clock—I mounted my 
horse, determined to find somebody in authority. I wandered up and 
down through the camps, inquiring everywhere, until at last I came 
upon my dear friend Pat Cleburne sitting on a stump drinking coffee 
out of a bucket. Said he did not know where anybody was; hardly 
knew where he was himself. Had a few of his own men, and a good 
many of—he didn’t know whose. I asked him if he had any idea where 
I could find our corps commander. Said he had not; hadn’t been 
summoned to any council ; hadn’t heard of any. Good reason: nobody 
had. There was no such thing as a conference or consultation that 
night. There was no plan for the morrow. Time enough. The vic- 
tory had been sufficiently complete. 

In the mean time we were enjoying a luxury in the way of quarters 
which we had not been been accustomed to. Our camps—late the 
enemy’s—were simply beautiful. I doubt if there ever was a better- 
equipped or more handsomely-ordered encampment. Long lines of 
white canvas, smooth parade-grounds, perfectly level. Our rebel eyes 
had never looked upon the like before. We were almost too tired to 
discover all the esoteric wonders of these magnificent camps ; but not 
a few of our poor fellows managed to pick up an odd trinket as.a 
keepsake or a bit of something strong to cheer the inner man. They 
fully intended to look further into the wonderful merits of these ad- 
mirable camps in the morning. And then the rain came on, and we 
thought of the poor fellows wlto had no comfortable tents. 

Our satisfaction was great, but, alas! the too fleeting joys of this 
uncertain life. The morning came, and with it the most disagreeable 
sound I think I ever heard, disagreeable at any time when one is 
where one can hear it to advantage, but infinitely disagreeable that 
morning. It was the whizzing of rifle-shot through our camps. Gen- 
eral Buell had got a large part of his command across the river in the 
night, and Lew Wallace had been found. This latter officer was 
not a soldier by profession, though all his life he had been playing the 
dilettante at soldiership. He must be let off, so far as the object of this 
paper goes ; but there is something supremely touching in the fate of a 
poor fellow, lost, with an army of nine or ten thousand men, a whole 
day within four miles of a great battle. 

When the shot came plowing through us, front, flank, and rear 
that morning—for we faced in every conceivable direction—the pleas- 
ing delusion that we had gained a great victory was rudely disturbed. 
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The scattered and disjointed commands on the left were blown into 
some sort of line, much as the wind blows leaves against a fence. It 
is a wonder that ranks were formed at all. We were in worse case 
that morning than the enemy had been in twenty-four hours before. 
We not only did not expect any further fight, but we positively 
objected ; and then we had no time to get together thie few “ things” 
we had taken a fancy to. It was really sad ; but we did not stop to think 
about it very long. Our motions in getting back were neither graceful 
nor deliberate; but some sort of order was soon brought out of chaos. 
The fighting on the second day was admirable, all things considered. 

General Beauregard and staff I found near the little meeting-house, 
and, just as I was about to inquire in what part of the field I might 
expect to find General Hardee, one of his staff-officers—Major Pickett, 
I think—rode up with some communication for the commanding gen- 
eral. A curious colloquy followed between this officer and the general 
as to Hardee’s whereabouts. After a good deal of wrangling the gen- 
eral was made to understand. I joined Pickett, and we soon found 
General Hardee under heavy fire, doing all a man could do to meet the 
advance of the enemy, and he did it with effect. We lost almost no 
ground after the battle was fairly joined. 

So the day wore on, generals commanding whatever troops they 
happened to fall in with. It was a hopeless case, of course. We knew 
the other side had received heavy reinforcements, but we held the field, 
notwithstanding. 

About two o’clock General Beauregard gave orders to withdraw 
from the action. The enemy seemed to have no objections; made it 
very easy for us by retiring himself. I do not know whether it was 
out of consideration for us, or what made him so obliging. Certain it 
is that he disappeared from our front entirely, and we moved off the 
field without the slightest molestation. 

I must not omit to describe the closing scene of this memorable 
and bloody battle. I had the honor of closing it myself with a splen- 
did salute of artillery. I doubt if there ever was another battle ended 
with such a fine flourish by the disappointed army. The circumstances 
were these: We were afraid, if the enemy should find out that we 
were anxious to go, he might not like it, and come back upon us sud- 
denly while we were trying to get across some rather ugly sloughs in 
our rear. The brilliant idea was therefore conceived that, if we should 
keep up a thundering noise, he would be satisfied that we were still 
fighting away, and rest content, wherever he might happen to be. I 
was therefore ordered to remain behind with several light batteries, and 
keep up a clatter till the infantry could get away. This seemed to me 
an excellent arrangement at first, and we had a regular Fourth of July 
of it, retiring by echelon, prolongs fixed,—a movement dear to an artil- 
lerist’s heart, but one he rarely has the leisure to execute to his satis- 
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faction. I was so much taken up with this safe and beautiful per- 
formance that I did not take due heed of what was going on in my 
rear, so that when I came back upon the ravines and looked about for 
some supporting force to help me across the sloughs, there was none to 
be seen. Worse than that, I did not know which road to take, for 
there were several narrow crossings leading off into diverging roads. 
I put my horse at full speed down the most likely-looking one, and 
sent my orderly and bugler to the right and left to find the infantry. 
After a short ride of a few minutes, winding about in the dense forest, 
to my consternation I found myself crossing back over the same mis- 
erable slough, not far from where I started. The awful sensation of 
that moment, I hope, falls to few in this world. There was all that 
artillery, absolutely abandoned by the army; and I did not know in 
what moment the enemy might take a fancy to stroll back that way to 
see how we were getting on. There was no time to study topography 
then ; so I rushed everything across as fast as I could, and took the 
principal road,—the one I had tried,—taking care to avoid turn-offs. 
After a considerable time—it seemed years to me—we overtook some 
infantry, which, as well as I could make out in my dazed condition, 
were rebels; but whether they were the people Hardee had carried off 
or not I did not know, and could not find out for some time, because 
they did not know themselves. I shall ever have a kindly feeling 
towards General Grant for leaving us to our own devices that day. 

Thus the battle of Shiloh ended, as it had begun, with equal ab- 
surdity on either side, and we were left to pursue our melancholy way 
back to Corinth. Lack of experience will cover a multitude of faults, 
even where human life is at stake; but it can hardly be denied that 
there was great lack of theoretical knowledge as well, all through this 
action, on the part of the brave and intelligent officers charged with 
the conduct of these armies. Valuable lessons are to be learned from 
it all; and I can only hope that the distinguished men whose names I 
have made free use of, from this point of view, will pardon the little 
raillery in which I have been tempted to indulge. 


F, A. SHoup. 
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A CRUISE WITH “ JOEY” ON PUGET SOUND. 


WHILE Congress has been engaged in revoking unearned land-grants 
that were to be given to railroads, public attention has been called to 
the most northern of the three transcontinental roads. It has but re- 
cently suffered a “ Black” Friday on Wall Street, when Villard stocks 
were tossed from bull to bear until the Villard portion was gored and 
clawed so badly as to require a doctor to repair damages. The road 
still remains and terminates at the west end on Puget Sound. As im- 
migration continues the frontier has been pushed farther to the west- 
ward year by year, till the tide is sweeping over the mountains and 
descending to the inland sea that certainly deserves its growing fame 
as containing the finest harbors on our miles of sea-coast, and giving a 
continual feast of scenery that surrounds it on every side. 

Fortunate the man who has “ Old Joey” to take him in charge and 
pilot him in safety from Olympia to Neah Bay, the whole length of 
that beautiful sheet. 

While the engineer is getting up steam, Joey muses on the days 
gone by when internecine troubles required his presence at the storm- 
ing of Fort Fisher, and gravely remarks, “Them was red-hot times, 
sir,” and “ You bet your boots, sir, when the mine blew up there was 
many a sojer lost a fin or a wing.” Having relieved his mind on this 
point, he puts half a bit’s worth of navy plug under the lee of his star- 
board cheek and announces “the ship cleared for action.” The launch 
-is anchored above the bridge, and as we make a sweep to pass through 
the draw a glimpse of Tumwater is seen around the bend, where a 
small river tumbles, with two or three dashes and a final leap, into the 
tide-water below, like a boy making a running jump,—a pretty little 
village, as seen from this distance, nestling cosily down at the foot of a 
steep hill, where the stumps still show themselves, hardly weather- 
beaten as yet, so recently has the primeval forest been cut away. Even 
the serenity of old Joey was touched by the quiet beauty, and he gave 
vent to his feelings with, “ It’s pooty, sir, and reminds me of the bend 
just above Fort Fisher.” And he gave the wheel an extra spoke of 
port helm to clear a native who was paddling up the stream, waiting 
for the tide to run out far enough to allow him to catch smelts. The 
Indians do not use a dip-net, but instead a thin piece of board about 
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six feet long, with brads along one edge like teeth of a comb. They 
make cuts through the water with this rake, and. rarely fail to bring up 
the fish. 

Joey whistled for the draw to open, and after waiting some time 
the chief of police commenced to swing it round. The tide carried 
the launch down stream, and to keep steerage-way Joey rang to open 
her out. Away she went, but the draw jammed, and the whistle 
caught on the corner, breaking short off. The hot water and steam 
forced the engineer from the engine-room, but the veteran of Fort 
Fisher kept his post and ran her into a wharf, where he made her nose 
fast and let her butt the piles until the steam ran down, remarking 
something about “the rebel ram that came down about a week before 
the battle,” ete. Fortunately, no serious damage was done, a reducer 
was put in, and Joey soon announced “the powder aboard and the 
magazine closed.” He hauled in the lines, rang the “jingle,” shiited 
his quid, and kept her “ nor’east” down the harbor. On the starboard 
hand are the remains of an extensive wharf, relic of days gone by 
when Jay Cooke was to build the Northern Pacific and have its west- 
ern terminus at Olympia. As the launch steams on the whole town 
opens up, and the main street, rising gradually to the southward, lined 
with trees, looks to be quite an avenue. The greater part of the town 
is on a point between the head of the harbor on one side and a small 
brook with a tide-slough at its mouth on the other. On each side of 
the harbor are houses here and there, and the town is gradually ex- 
tending itself down to deep water. Nearly all the bays have a mud- 
bank at their head, and Olympia is no exception. 

There is no special boom at present, and there is a solidity in its 
growth that is fitting the official character it holds among the embryo 
cities of the Northwest country. The Territorial Capitol fronts the 
harbor from above and to the westward of the town proper, and 
though not an imposing structure answers its purpose very well. The 
Legislature deals out the statutes with as much vigor as their more 
Eastern brethren, and the legislators are not wanting in talent or words 
to express themselves. The governor is appointed by the President, 
but soon becomes one of the people, and after donning the soft hat so 
characteristic of the Pacific Slope, the stranger would take him for an 
old settler. 

The Sisters’ school shows up well, and the academy on the east side 
gives instruction to suit the age. The narrow-gauge railroad comes in 
on the west side of the bridge. It connects at Tenino with the North- 
ern Pacific, and does a good business as a logging road. The logging 
camps and the officials are the basis upon which the prosperity of the 
town rests, and, as Joey remarked, “ where the commodore showed his 
pennant the bumboats was the thickest.” Budd’s Inlet, at the head of 
which Olympia is quietly waiting developments, is, from a seaman’s 
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point of view, a success,—good anchorage, plenty of water, and no 
sweep for the wind to kick up a sea. If the country ever becomes 
thickly settled no doubt a good use will be found for it, and even now 
three or four regular steamers run to Seattle, Tacoma, and the neigh- 
boring settlements. After rounding Dofflemyer’s Point at the en- 
trance, there are two or three openings to the westward that lead into 
inlets bearing the euphonious local names of Big and Little Skookum 
and Mud Bay. Skookum, in Chinook, means “ strong,” and it is said 
the tide runs out and in the entrance conformably to the name. 

The island opposite the entrance to Budd’s Inlet is known as 
Squaxon, where the Indians occasionally hold a “ Potlatch,”—a big feast, 
where the chiefs and wealthy men in the tribe give away their blankets, 
and, in fact, almost everything they have. What an opportunity for 
the European sovereigns to rid themselves of their malcontents! With 
the money now spent in the secret police service pamphlets could be 
issued and lecturers paid to advertise the peculiar beauty of Siwash life 
on Puget Sound. Socialists and Nihilists can here find their fondest 
hopes realized, where riches are divided, where there is no need of 
work ; and if they wish to put dynamite under the palace of his royal 
nibs “The Tyhee,” the damage could be easily repaired with a few 
slabs from the beach, and one or two Siwashes, Socialists, or Nihilists 
less would not injure the prosperity of the country. If such induce- 
ments were not sufficient, it would pay the royal rulers to give them 
their passage-money and thus insure their own safety. 

After passing Squaxon the chanifél winds in and out among the 
islands and around headlands, opening up new beauties in scenery, and 
old Joey is mum,—not even Fort Fisher offered a comparison, though 
he gave his trowsers an extra hitch and scratched the back of his head, 
as if an ancient recollection of some far-off country lay buried beneath 
his top-hamper. Passing New Amsterdam, and steaming into the bay 
in front of Steilacoom, Mount Rainier looms up in the southeast in all 
the grandeur of a natural monarch that it certainly is. Alone it ap- 
pears from here, though forming but part of the Cascade Range that 
stretches up and down the coast for a thousand miles. Its round, snow- 
capped top stands out white against the sky, only relieved by the deep 
shadows cast by some projecting mass that forms cliffs so steep the snow 
cannot find a resting-place, and brings into view the volcanic rock that 
but indicates the subterranean force which ages ago lifted up the plains 
and opened the chasms over which good ships now ride with hundreds 
of fathoms under their keels,—a fitting giant in truth to guard the 
southern approach of one of America’s finest harbors. 

To the westward the Olympian Range stand out in bold relief, with 
sharp, jagged heads and clear-cut outline that fancy pictures into 
human resemblance,—not so grand in their heights as their peer to the 
south, but nearer and more clearly defined, tempting the beholder to 
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wish himself on the summit to look down upon the country below. 
The dark-green firs cover the bases and creep up the sides, as if dis- 
puting the ocean gales that sweep in from the westward the right to 
expend their force upon bare rocks. 

Descending from the heights to the surrounding shore, the line of 
trees to the left is broken by a single stone house that Uncle Sam has 
provided for his refractory sons in this part of his dominions. In 
front is the town of Steilacoom. It looks as if it might have been in- 
cluded in the rise and fall of the Roman Empire. As Gibbon did not 
mention it, at least under its present name, it is to be inferred that it 
is of later date. When the military post was garrisoned, Steilacoom 
looked benignly down upon her neighboring towns and said, “ We will 
protect you. Our soldiers will not let the savage Siwash molest you.” 
They recall the days when young lieutenants flirted with their fair 
daughters, young fellows that afterward did good service in their 
country’s cause, and several whose names are now familiar among the 
nation’s honored men. To the south the waters reach down into the 
valley of the Nesqually, a rich farming country. Back of that is the 
Puyallup Indian Reservation, and along the banks of the Puyallup 
River is the hop section of Washington Territory. Joey meditated 
deeply as if Nature was too much for him. She was, and he could stand 
it no longer ; he reported “ eight bells, and tea-water ready for serving 
out,” and as he piped the port watch to dinner his meditation was 
broken. 

The channel, that has been gradually bringing the voyager to the 
eastward, now turns to the north, and all the water that causes the rise 
and fall of fifteen to twenty feet in the extensive bays and inlets of the 
lower Sound here flows through the “ Narrows.” The shores approach 
within half a mile of each other, and, though deep, such a volume of 
water causes many a whirl and eddy. It makes the little steamer toss 
and careen in such a frolicsome manner as to create a feeling of uneasi- 
ness that the molasses jug, tied to the table-leg, may slip its moorings 
and try to wrestle with the bread-pan. The water-pail started on a 
voyage of discovery, but ran foul of Joey’s boot on the first tack, and 


. was forced to heave to and drop both anchors. 


The current being favorable, the launch shot through like a shark 
after an empty can, and Point Defiance, on the starboard hand, went to 
the rear like a crippled marine, opening out Commencement Bay, near 
the head of which Tacoma is situated, the rival of Seattle as the com- 
mercial emporium of the ports on Puget Sound. The Northern Pacific 
Railroad at present terminates here, and has machine-shops and offices 
under the hill. A branch road runs off to the coal-mines in the Cas- 
cades, and ships are lying under the bunkers just below the freight 
depot of the main line. The city has recently been consolidated of two 
towns that were formerly known as New and Old Tacoma. The latter 
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is the more westerly settlement, and boasts of one of the finest saw-mills 
in the country. The water is very deep in the harbor,—seventy-five to 
a. hundred fathoms within two or three ship-lengths of the shore,—and 
a steep bluff rises from the water’s edge for a hundred feet to the top 
of the hills where the greater part of the city is built. Several fine 
residences, the Fanny Paddock Hospital, and a number of pretty 
churches are looked upon with pride by the native Tacomite as evi- 
dences of the beginning of the city’s greatness. To the stranger not 
looking for a residence but for beauty Mount Rainier would probably 
be the most attractive object. It seems to be nearer Tacoma than 
from any other place on the Sound, and loses none of its grandeur and 
massiveness by its apparent proximity. 

Instead of following the mail-route through Commencement Bay 
and up the east side of Vashan Island, Joey gives her a little port helm 
and runs on through Calvos Passage,—a good channel with plenty of 
water, and an almost unbroken line of trees on either side. Joey be- 
guiles the time by telling a few reminiscences of the war, dating every- 
thing as so long before or after the battle of Fort Fisher. As he spins 
his yarn there is an earnest look in his weather-beaten face, as if the 
fate of the nation that once depended upon him and his messmates had 
left its stamp as indelibly impressed upon his mind as the scar across 
his hand left by a cutlass-cut in some boarding fray. 

Rounding Vashan Island and leaving Blake Island,—a round little 
lump that guards the entrance to Port Orchard from the south,—on our 
port hand Alki Point comes in sight, and beyond, across Duwamish 
Bay, the houses on the outskirts of Seattle are seen. Admiralty 
Inlet stretches away to the north, and the red-and-white revolving light 
on Sandy Point commenced to shine out in the dusk. The glare of 
burning refuse slabs from the Port Blakeley mill makes the dark entrance 
to that part of Bainbridge Island look like some great furnace-mouth 
where Vulcan forged logging chains for old Boreas, who holds high 
carnival among the cafions of the Olympian Range. 

The lights of Seattle come out more and more thickly as the launch 
enters the harbor, and the head-light of the dummy pushing coal-cars 
up to the bunkers looks like a big glow-worm in the distance. Joey 
brings his charge safely alongside a wharf, reports all secure for the 
night, pipes down, and leaves the smoke-stack on deck for an anchor- 
watch. Hammocks were piped up at four bells the next morning, and 
after decks were scrubbed and bright work cleaned Joey proceeded to 
stow away his breakfast in a seamanlike manner. That done to his 
satisfaction, he puffed away at his clay pipe, and at the same time se- 
cured everything for sea to prevent any recurrence of yesterday’s fun 
in the Narrows. The tide having nearly slacked, he backed out of the 
slip and headed towards the ocean. 

Going out of the harbor Seattle shows up well, as it rises quite 
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sharply from the business portion from which the principal wharves 
are built ; several brick and stone buildings give it a solid appearance, 
and the hum of saw-mills and other factories show signs of business 
enterprise. Two large schools and the university buildings, together 
with a large hospital of the Sisters of Mercy, add much to the appear- 
ance of the upper portion, and no doubt Seattle will some day reap the 
benefit of her forethought in thus providing for the younger population. 
To the right the town reaches back on the hillside, over which the empty 
coal-trains to Renton and New Castle disappear from sight. To the 
left the town climbs over an incline and straggles down into a valley, 
where it takes the name of Belltown. A large factory there bores out 
a log of the right length and turns it out a barrel with a single stave. 

Joey remarked “the town would make a good target,” and smiles 
to think how an 8-inch shell would make the young chaps scamper 
from one of the big school-houses. 

Passing by Sandy Point, Port Madison is seen on the north end of 
Bainbridge Island, and a cove shows where the north entrance to Port 
Orchard opens into Admiralty Inlet. Skagit Head,on Whidby Island, 
shows up almost directly in our course, and beyond the peaks of the 
Cascades appear faint in the distance. Possession Sound, on the east 
side, runs up inside of Whidby, and has some reminders of Indian 
occupation in the names of rivers and towns, among them Mukilteo, 
Snohomish, Tulalip, Stilaguamish, and Utsalady. To the west Point- 
no-Point light-house warns the mariner coming from seaward that 
Foul-weather Bluff lies in his track, separating Hood’s Canal on the 
west from the lower Sound. 

Joey runs into Port Ludlow for wood and water, and in so doing 
crosses the entrance to Hood’s Canal,—a long arm that extends down 
under the foot of the Olympian Mountains to within gunshot of the 
Big Skookum. The Falls of the Lilliwaup, though not visible from 
here, which come tumbling down the mountain’s side into the canal, is 
a very delightful resort for camping parties, and the ice-cold stream 
furnishes delicious trout to help out the larder. ~Port Gamble mills 
roll out volumes of smoke, that tell the story of depopulated forests and 
swelling credit accounts for their owners. Joey, in the mean time, has 
run his craft up under the very guns of Port Ludlow mill and prepares 
to forage on the enemy’s country. The town does not amount to much 
so far as houses and population are concerned, but its mill is what Joey 
calls “an armor-plated, double-turreted, three-decks-and-no-bottom 
line-of-battle craft.” It is probably the largest single mill in the United 
States, capable of sawing a good-sized ship-load of lumber every day. 
It is interesting to follow a log in its travels from the boom to the 
ship’s hold. A man poles up two or three old forest giants, each four 
to six feet through and twenty to fifty feet long, drives an iron dog into 
each, and hooks them on to the endless chain that runs up the incline 
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into the mil] over a pulley, then down below and outside. At the 
signal the chain tautens, and the big logs start up, as if endowed with 
life, on their journey to the saw; once inside, a cant-chain rolls one 
over on the carriage, where it is securely fastened down with more iron 
dogs. The log is so laid that a big slab will be taken off its side when 
it runs forward. Two circular saws, one above and slightly in front of 
the other, revolving so rapidly that they seem motionless, are ready to 
receive the log when placed in position. The carriage is started ahead. 
being worked by a wire rope underneath, and in less time than it takes 
to tell about it the log is minus a thick slab from its side. The slab is 
sent on its way to the butt-saw to be cut into four-feet lengths for the 
tugboat’s use or the lath-machine. Back the log goes on the double- 
quick, canted over, and secured, flat side down, for another side to be 
taken off. So it is squared down, and if the slabs do not cut off all the 
roughness, a board or plank is cut to bring it down. In South Amer- 
ica skilled carpenters and lumber command such a price that orders are 
sent to saw the lumber to fit the building, so that a ready-made house 
is turned out of a mill the same as a suit of clothes from a tailor-shop. 
The order comes to cut so many feet 40’ x 6’’ tongued and grooved, 
and the square timber is cut into four planks, each six inches thick. 
These are passed on to a smaller saw that cuts them into inch-boards. 
From there they roll on to the butt-saw, where the ends are squared 
and they are sawed off to the proper length. Passed on to the planer 
the sides are smoothed, a groove cut in one edge, a tongue on the other, 
and, still kept on the move, they are run out on the wharf, tallied and 
marked, and shoved into the open ports of a ship waiting to receive 
them. A day or two later they are on the way to the southward, per- 
haps soon to shelter some dark-eyed sefiorita in Valparaiso or for a 
shed for a ranchero in Peru. 

Joey whistled “all aboard,” and reported the town as a failure and 
his foraging trip not a success, saying, “There wasn’t enough hard-tack 
in the place to make scouse for a baby.” 

Just outside of Port Ludlow there are two large rocks on which the 
gulls and shags hobnobbed with each other in a most friendly way, and 
every now and then set up a screaming, as if the tariff question was in 
debate and the delegates were not exactly in accord on the subject of 
protection. 

The inlet is some six to eight miles wide here, but gradually be- 
comes more narrow till between Marrowstone Point and Admiralty 
Head it is not much over a mile. Beyond the head the name changes 
again and it becomes the Straits of Juan de Fuca out to the ocean. 
To the left is Port Townsend Bay, and on the west side is the city of 
Port Townsend. The fog is coming in from seaward, and rolls up in 
fleecy volumes through gaps of the Olympic Range. Every now and 
again a portion breaks from the ranks and makes a détour round a 
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foothill, shutting the peak from sight by the flank movement. Ina 
little while the mountains would struggle out, as if they had rallied and 
forced back the enemy, but by the time the launch had crossed the bay 
the fog had gained a complete victory, and Point Wilson fog-horn was 
giving notice that the Cascades were menaced by the enemy advancing 
up the Straits. 

The next morning Joey reported the tide coming in “ like lightnin’ 
down a backstay,” and the bread-locker looking slim. While waiting 
for the former to slack he started out to lay in supplies. 

Port Townsend, like the other cities on the Sound, is supposed to 
grow in the near future at some astonishing rate. From five to fifteen 
hundred people are spread over a few acres of land, and then additions 
are laid out and plats made showing blocks and lots, with avenues, 
boulevards, and parks thrown in to suit the fancy. The buyers may 
be somewhat surprised to find the streets are rather too freely supplied 
with shade-trees ; but rabbits find no trouble in traveling, and they are 
“old settlers” and ought to know what the country needs. However, 
the cities grow, on paper at least, and seem to be in a prosperous con- 
dition. The business portion of Port Townsend is on a flat a few feet 
above high-water level. A steep bluff from one to two hundred feet 
high rises from this to a gentle-rolling plateau where most of the pri- 
vate residences are built. From there the view is certainly one that 
can be obtained in but few places, even in this country where grand 
scenery is the rule and not the exception. The Cascade Range shows 
dark with snow-white tops against the sky as far as the eye can see to 
the northeast,—Mount Baker, towering high above the other peaks, 
forming the sentry at the north, as Rainier is on the south. Below, the 
dark-blue water seems of a deeper tint in comparison with the white 
sails of an incoming ship and whitewashed towers of Port Wilson and 
Admiralty Head light-houses. Across the bay the entrance to Kilisut 
Harbor hints of mallard and brant waiting for the sportsman’s gun, and 
the round top of Mount Rainier shows pink and hazy above it. To the 
southeast the bay reaches away six or seven miles to Irondale, with its 
fringe of trees and gray-sand points. Going round with the sun, the 
white buildings of the military post are seen, with the Olympics above, 
piling up hill upon hill with such a variety in outline and shade the 
eye is never wearied by repetition, and new beauty is seen in every 
curve. 

If the other cities become so thickly populated as to require a 
breathing-place outside their own limits, Port Townsend, with its 
natural scenery, pure air, and facilities for boating and bathing, will be 
a harbor of refuge, and may be the Mount Desert of the Pacific Coast. 

Leaving Townsend and proceeding seaward, new passes, islands, and 
mountains open up to the north, and soon a foreign country appears in 
sight on the starboard bow. Vancouver's Island, a part of British 
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Columbia, that here comes out to the sea, separates our northern Terri- 
tory, Alaska, from its father-in-law’s other possessions. Joey’s war- 
rior blood seems to warm up at the idea of any one daring to approach 
so near Uncle Sam’s dominions and plant a foreign flag. He makes 
invidious remarks about such seeming audacity that would make Mrs. 
Victoria Guelph, R.I., tremble for the fate of her namesake if Joey’s 
wishes were carried into effect. 

On the American side numerous bays and harbors are beginning to 
show signs of the new settler. Houses appear here and there along 
the shore where some pioneer has taken up his one hundred and sixty 
acres, and is now waiting for a road to be built to connect him with 
the outside world. It is evident the government does not intend the 
sailor in the Straits of Fuca shall want for lights, for five can be seen 
when off Dungeness; but the wreck of a large ship between this place 
and Point Wilson shows that lights are useless when snow-squalls are 
encountered, and that man is not the ruler of the elements. The shore 
from Dungeness to Cape Flattery presents an almost unbroken line of 
forest, extending back over the foothills and climbing up the Olympian 
Range. Farther along the latter gradually lose their mountainous 
character and slope to the water, only to reappear on the Vancouver 
shore. Neah Bay is just inside of Cape Flattery, and here the Indians 
of the noble house of Makah can eat their clams in safety, “far from 
the world’s ignoble strife,” and only the Indian agent to love, honor, 
and obey. When not racing their Cayuse ponies up and down the 
beach, they spend the greater portion of their time loafing round the 
Reservation store, or sitting in their huts before an open fire, watching 
the squaws weaving baskets and mats. Some of this work is very 
pretty, skillfully woven of colored grasses and strips from the inner 
side of cedar-bark. The best work is done in table-mats, and always 
commands a ready sale. 

The harbor is somewhat protected by Waadaa Island, but the ocean 
swell always rolls in, and during a westerly gale it breaks white and 
foaming on the numerous reefs around the entrance. 

This is the principal port on the coast for fur-seal hunters during 
the season that lasts from March well into the summer. They are 
small schooners that carry two or three white men and twenty to thirty 
Indians, with their canoes. They run off shore from twenty to fifty 
miles until the sealing-grounds are reached, when the canoes are 
launched, with two Indians in each. The natives. paddle up softly to 
where the seal floats, sleeping, on the water and spear them. A gun 
makes too much noise, and besides a dead seal sinks, which is provided 
against in spearing by having a line attached with a hair seal-skin 
sewed air-tight and inflated that is thrown overboard and acts as a buoy 
when the game is struck. In the mean time the vessel has been under 
easy sail and dropped down to leeward, so that when night comes the 
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natives spread their sails and sail down before the wind and are soon 
picked up. The white men then spend the night beating up to wind- 
ward, ready for the next morning’s work. On coming aboard the seals 
are skinned, and each boat tallied off her number and size of catch. 
They are paid by the piece, and the length of the skin determines the 
price. The Indians try, by stretching and pulling, to make them count 
as much as possible, and will wa-wa (argue) for a long time for an 
extra inch. When the schooner comes in the price of each skin is put 
on a table and divided into three equal piles, one each for the vessel- 
owners, the captain, and the Indian ; two are swept into the cash-drawer, 
and the native takes his third satisfied that he is not cheated. 

Afterwards the furs are sent to England, where the long hair is 
plucked out and the skin dyed the familiar color as seen in ladies’ 
cloaks, the original one being dark-gray shading to black. 

To go farther would be to go to sea, and Joey says, “To go to sea in 
ships is to see wonders, but to go to sea in a steam-launch is to see the 
bottom.” So the course is laid for Victoria, and as we steam up the 
Straits the little boat rises and falls on the ocean sweli like a cockle 
drifting in with the tide. 

J. N. JORDAN, 
Ensign USN. 
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INDIGESTION IN ARMY ANIMALS: ITS 
tAUSES AND REMEDIES, ETC, WITH 
PRACTICAL SICK STABLE HINTS. 


FULLY nine-tenths of our public animals are afflicted with a chronic 
disordered condition of their digestive organs, arising from the 
wretched system of dietary, by which they are supplied with their full 
daily ration from 6 o’clock P.M. to 6 o’clock A.M., and allowed to 
starve the remaining twelve hours in every twenty-four. Generally 
speaking, I am of the opinion that President Bergh’s (S. P. C. A.) 
typical miserable member of the equine species, viz., the “ New York 
street-car horse,” is better off, and leads a more comfortable existence, 
than our public animals. The former’s work is regular if severe, his 
dietary is physiologically correct, and he is furnished with the attend- 
ance of a competent veterinarian. The intelligent biped (farrier) who 
assumes medical treatment (save the mark!) of our troop and battery 
horses and quartermaster’s animals, consisting in the two first instances 
of from fifty to ninety valuable animals, worth from ten to twenty 
thousand dollars, probably heard of Epsom salts, bluestone, vitriol, 
and soft-soap during some part of his career. He is supplied with 
sixty-eight veterinary drugs, with valuable instruments and other sup- 
plies, but neither scales, measures, weights, nor graduated glasses are 
to be found. His knowledge of those medicines and instruments is 
suggestive of the simile, the hog and the holiday. (A recent issue 
of the Army and Navy Journal states that it costs from four to five 
dollars per horse per annum in the United States army for drugs, 
compared with that of fourteen cents per animal per annum in the 
New York Veterinary College.) Those drugs are wasted, used reck- 
lessly, or rapidly deteriorate, owing to the manner in which they are 
kept in those “ holes” denominated “ troop dispensaries.” 

He is “authoritative” on the benefits of bleeding, blistering, row- 
eling, setoning, lancing, and burning horses’ mouths and palates with 
a-red-hot iron for an imaginary disease (lampass), and other kindred 
tortures. (When a human being has congested oral tissues, from irri- 
tation of teething, indigestion, etc., what would be thought of the 
person who suggested the application of a red-hot searing-iron all over 
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the swollen surface?) The animal’s mouth, tender and sensitive from 
the severe cauterization it has received, prevents him from eating for 
some days, thus allowing the disordered digestive organs an opportu- 
nity to recuperate and get rid of their loaded contents; for this reason, 
in a little time, the appetite returns, and the swollen palate becomes 
normal in size, to the pride and delight of Farrier McDuff, who, of 
course, attributes all those improvements to his highly intellectual and 
extremely humane and scientific operative treatment. Bandaging a 
strained limb, poulticing an inflamed foot, hot or cold fomentations to 
an injured member, administration of draughts, pills, or powders, in 
fact, any gentle or rational method of soothing or treating an inflamed 
or injured part, is looked upon by him with contempt, meets his disap- 
proval, and is beneath his notice. He utterly ignores, and invariably 
denies, the presence of strains, inflammations, or disease in any joint or 
portion of the limbs, excepting “ He is strained in the shoulder, sor,” 
or, “ He vos lem on his vhirl-bone” (hip), ete. 

The veterinarian, on examination of public animals, invariably finds 
the foul acid mouths, yellow mucous membranes, harsh, staring hair, 
disordered skin, and abnormal excretions, want of muscular tenacity, 
languid, flabby muscular condition generally, together with propensities 
for dirt-eating, licking walls, morbid and depraved appetites, swollen 
oral tissues (so-called lampass), stump-sucking, manger-gnawing, and 
other evil habits; all pointing out and suggesting that the digestive 
functions are in a state of chronic disorder, and -indigestion, with its 
long train of unpleasant sequele, is present, due to errors in dietary 
and malnutrition from improper assimilation of food. His sympathies 
are aroused on seeing the large number of lacerated, torn, bruised, and 
paralyzed tongues, lips, bars, enlarged submaxillary bones (chins) from 
the use of that cruel abomination, the present cavalry bit and curb. 
I venture the statement that not one horseman in one thousand is suf- 
ficiently light-handed to use this huge piece of iron without torturing the 
horse ; it is fashioned on the faultiest principles of mechanism suitable 
to the purpose it should perform (see Major Dwyer on “ Bits, Bridles, 
Seats, and Saddles,” the only common-sense work extant on those sub- 
jects), so that the fulcrum is thrown on the horse’s chin instead of his 
mouth, pressing his head into the position it should not occupy, and 
where it is completely removed from the rider’s control, viz., upwards 
and forward. The biped who handles this so-called controlling power 
being instructed to “stick to him,” clings to his reins,—one thousand 
pounds to the square inch pressure, if it were possible for him to do 
so0,—with the usual result, viz., loss of control, and tearing, lacerating, 
and wounding the horse’s mouth and chin; his idea of controlling his 
horse by means of the bit and reins being included in the expression, 
“ A long pull and strong pull; the stronger the better.” I have fre- 
quently been amused at the order from those who ought to know better 
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to the rider of an uneasy horse on the drilling-ring, “Throw away 
your sabre and stick to him.” So he does, tooth and nail, both horse 
and man disappearing over the neighboring bluffs full speed, the rider 
braced in his stirrups tugging and tearing with both hands at the poor 
tortured mouth ; the horse, maddened from the pain and ill treatment, 
head in the air to avoid the instrument of torture in his mouth, runs 
until he is thrown by some obstacle (he can’t see his road from pain 
and the elevated position of his head) or stops from sheer exhaustion 
only. I never saw an excited horse controlled by this treatment. 
Now the simple order, “ Lower your hands, ease your reins, circle on 
your left or right,’’ would have brought horse and man into their place 
in the ranks in a short time. He (the horse) at irregular intervals is 
conducted to the shoeing-forge to have his feet mutilated and fancifully 
carved d /a tactics; in fact, the ignorance of equine matters and preva- 
lence of empiricism to be found in the United States army in this 
enlightened era would be almost incredible to outsiders. The army 
veterinarian position is such that none but the refuse and worthless mem-, 
bers of the veterinary profession can be found in its ranks, or will enter, 
or having entered, will remain; and so long as his rank, quarters, and 
allowances are on a par with the saddler-sergeant, sergeant-major, chief 
trumpeter, mule-packers, and stable-boss, etc. (or as in my. own case, 
where I am located in a filthy room, the walls of which are infested 
with vermin and fantastically frescoed with tobacco-juice, my prede- 
cessors “in this palatial abode” being a gang of those human connect- 
ing links betwixt the aborigine and the civilized man, viz., quarter- 
masters’ mule-whackers), so long will he remain as he now is, a useless 
army appendage, ignored by his civil brother professionals for degrad- 
ing the profession he represents, and ostracized by all respectable 
society. 

The number of fatalities arising from this system of dietary, causing 
indigestion, with its long train of evils, must be very large indeed ; there 
being no veterinary statistics, as in the European armies, those evils 
continue on year after year, without calling forth any remedial measures, 
and the veterinarian who would suggest any changes on the present 
destructive methods would probably soon find from experience that 
his interference was uncalled for, provided that his suggestions ever 
found their way through the circumlocution office. I herein venture 
to give a brief synopsis of the physiology of digestion, attention being 
specially solicited to the important equine peculiarities not generally 
known, viz., the extremely limited size of the equine stomach and 
‘small intestines, and the absence of a gall-bladder, these conditions 
being clearly suggestive that those animals should be fed at regular 
and short intervals, and in smaller portions than is at present carried 
out. Dividing the present grain ration equally at 6 a.M., 12 noon, 
and 6 P.M., with hay allowance at night, animals being watered pre- 
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vious to each meal, or even changing the present morning feed to noon, 
would be a decided advantage, instead of the present insane method of 
starvation all day, or tying poor, hard-worked creatures to a post, under 
the blistering sun of summer or the chilling winter blasts, for one hour 
at noon, whilst their attendants are enjoying a meal and rest in com- 
fortable quarters. This does not seem very consistent or humane, never- 
theless it is the rule, and the adoption of the tri-daily meals would 
materially reduce the death- and sick-rate, and add very much to the 
efficiency, comfort, and health of the public animal. The wild horse is 
continuously eating or sleeping, living on grass alone, which contains 
all the necessary elements of nutrition, but in such limited quantities 
that he must eat a large amount in order to maintain himself. In 
domestication we avoid this necessity by giving him food containing 
nourishment in a more concentrated form (hay and grain). A horse 
cannot live on grain alone, although it contains all the necessary sus- 
tenance; it cannot be assimilated and absorbed from the digestive 
tract without the latter being somewhat distended ; this necessary me- 
chanical aid is found in hay, which contains much woody fibre. When 
this distention is carried beyond the normal pitch, by engorgement, 
overloading, or weakened digestion from previous long fasting, paralysis 
of the muscular walls of the stomach and small intestines ensues, and 
their contents, instead of being kept in constant motion until digested, 
or passed into the larger bowels in their normal course, become a fer- 
menting, decomposing, foul, seething mass. My readers can probably 
give this a practical test by indulging in a hearty meal after ten or 
twelve hours’ fast ; they will soon find what the unpleasant consequences 
are; nevertheless, this is the daily misery to which our public animals 
are needlessly subjected. What animal (biped or quadruped) is happy, 
healthy, or contented with a disordered digestive apparatus? The 
highest medical authorities state that habitually engorging and over- 
loading the stomach results in more sickness, deaths, fatalities, suicides, 
murders, etc., directly and indirectly, than all other ailments com- 
bined. 

Digestion, as is well known, is carried on in the mouth, stomach, 
and intestines. The horse gathers his food with his lips and incisor 
teeth, passes it upwards by means of his tongue to be masticated and 
triturated by twenty-four millstones, known as molar teeth. During 
this process it is mixed with saliva, by which it undergoes the first 
process of digestion, viz., conversion by the chemical action of the sa- 
liva on the starchy ingredients of the food, converting it into glucose, 
or grape-sugar; when it is reduced to a pulpy mass, the bolus is carried 
by the movements of the tongue into the pharynx, and conducted 
from thence into the stomach by the muscular contraction of the cesoph- 
agus. 

The walls of the stomach and intestines are furnished with a series 
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of muscles running in different directions; by means of their contrac- 
tions the food is continually in motion, so as to be thoroughly incor- 
porated with gastric secretions, which dissolve the albuminoid mate- 
rials; on the starchy portion of the food it has no effect. When the 
food passes into the small intestines the digestion of the starch is con- 
tinued by the action of the intestinal juices, the pancreatic and bilious 
fluids. After the food is reduced to a fluid state its digested portion is 
absorbed by the blood-vessels and lacteals, the greater part passing into 
the liver, where it undergoes a process of oxidation and metabolism, 
to prepare it and manufacture various complex substances which are 
necessary to the animal economy. It will be thus seen that the longer 
all starchy food remains in the mouth the more it undergoes salivary 
digestion, and the more it is masticated the less the work of the stom- 
ach, and vice versa ; and according to the amount of albuminoid which 
enters it the more work has the stomach to perform. And we must 
also bear in mind that a stomach weakened from any source will readily 
digest small quantities of food where a large meal will lie inert; and 
right here is where the army dietary does the principal mischief, not 
forgetting the belting and non-mastication of food from hunger, long 
fasts, teeth troubles, etc. Animals, like men, are possessed of digestive 
organs varying much in their powers to perform their work. If the horse 
can only digest three quarts of grain at a meal, then every grain given 
over that amount is an injury ; and it has frequently surprised me to see 
the heavy, languid, inert, harsh-coated, rib-showing animal, consuming 
nine or twelve quarts of grain in two meals, at twelve hours’ interval, be- 
come a quick, active, sleek-coated, fat, healthy horse in a short time by 
merely administering the same quantity of food in three meals, of three or 
four quarts each, at shorter and better-regulated intervals. The reason 
is apparent, I hope, from my very limited explanation of the most im- 
portant part of the digestive process. In order that this process shall 
be complete, all the various organs therein concerned should be in a 
healthy condition and fully capable of performing their various and 
necessary functions. Fortunately, however, in the manger-fed horse 
the gathering of the food by means of the lips is more or less unneces- 
sary. Otherwise, from the number of those organs rendered pendulous 
and partially and wholly paralyzed by the unnecessary and ill-devised 
bit, army horses might starve in the midst of plenty. 

The tongue is the organ which carries the food to the molar teeth 
and, with the assistance of the cheeks on either side, passes it in the 
lateral direction, so as to be triturated by the grinding-teeth (molars). 
If this organ is lacerated or paralyzed, so as to interfere with its func- 
tions, it will be seen that the food not only fails to be carried to the 
molars, but cannot be maintained between their surfaces, and must be 
swallowed whole. Large numbers of army horses have their tongues 
lacerated more or less and frequently paralyzed from the cause before 
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mentioned, or from the halter-strap being twisted into their mouths 
including the tongue, he being frequently brought to the shoeing-forge 
and hitched to the wall in this fashion; at the slightest scare or vio- 
lence he runs back, the twisted strap catching his tongue and frequently 
severing it. Professor Williams, in his Surgery, states that “a horse 
with half a tongue requires extra care and attention to his dietary from 
this cause, and is less valuable in the market.” 

The teeth of all horses six years old and upwards should be care- 
fully examined and attended to by the veterinary dentist at least semi- 
annually. Neglect of this important matter causes not only waste of 
valuable food, indigestion, etc., but is the cause of large numbers of 
army animals living a life of semi-starvation, as they not only derive 
little benefit from the portion of food masticated, but the remainder 
passes through them in the same condition that it was swallowed, irri- 
tating the digestive organs during its passage and acting as a foreign 
body. Professor Colin, of the Alfort Veterinary College, says that 
“in the horse mastication is “unilateral ; that is, for fifteen minutes or 
so mastication is performed on one side only ; it ‘is then changed to the 
opposite side, and so on alternately during the meal. The horse’s 
upper jaw is broader than the lower one from side to side; the latter 
moves on the former laterally, or from one side to the other. If this 
movement is not complete, the molar teeth do not approximate com- 
pletely, and consequently a ridge of unworn tooth-material is left on 
the external aspect of the upper and the inner sides of the lower teeth, 
wounding the tongue and cheeks, and preventing complete trituration 
of the food. Many other dental troubles affect the horse, such as irreg- 
ular growths, diseased alveolar processes, caries of the fang, neck, and 
crown of the teeth, all of which require the attendance of the qualified 
practitioner. I never visited a cavalry troop during my service that at 
least half the horses were not literally being slowly starved, owing to 
some defects of their dental apparatus.” 

The army animal cannot be in perfect health under his present 
conditions. He gets his ration of grain at 6 o’clock P.M., with seven- 
teen pounds of coarse prairie hay, often badly saved and worse stacked, 
the hay-stacks being generally flat on top and as broad as the butt, 
thus forming a most unfavorable receptacle for all the rain, snow, 
damp, etc., that fall on it, setting up fermentation, decomposition, etc. 
At 6 o’clock a.M. he again gets his ration of oats. Thus in twelve 
hours he receives his daily complement of grain and seventeen pounds 
of hay. Now if any person of average intelligence will remember the 
enormous bulk of this amount of food, and that the horse is then taken 
out and hitched to a line for twelve hours, with his neck in a most 
cruel position, suggestive of that painful human affection, “cricked 
neck,” frequently exposed to a blazing sun and heat of 130° F. in 
summer, and whilst his cool, shady stable stands twenty feet away ; 
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and in winter he suffers the other extreme. And for what reason or 
benefit he is deprived of those comforts no person seems to know, but 
simply in obedience to the cast-iron order, “Tie him on the line.” 
Water constitutes at least two-thirds of the animal’s weight, and should be 
supplied at least three times daily and before eating. Animals having 
constant access to water consume far less than those watered occasion- 
ally. Its importance can be imagined from the following: It is uni- 
versally present in all the tissues and fluids of the body, abundant in 
the blood and secretions, where it is indispensable to give them fluid- 
ity, for it is by the blood and secretions that new substances are intro- 
duced into the body and old ingredients discharged. All solid sub- 
stances in the body assume a fluid form for the time being; water is 
therefore an essential ingredient, for it holds solid materials in solution, 
and enables them to pass and repass through the animal frame; it is 
an ingredient of the solids. Muscle and cartilage exposed to heat lose 
water by evaporation, diminish in size and weight, and become dense 
and stiff; even bones and teeth lose water in this way. In all these 
solid and semi-solid tissues the water they contain is useful by giving 
them their special consistency ; thus a tendon is white, glistening, and 
opaque, though very strong and flexible ; if its water is expelled by 
evaporation it becomes yellow, shriveled, semi-transparent, inflexible, 
and unfit for performing its mechanical functions. The same thing is 
true of skin, muscles, cartilages, etc. Water is all derived from with- 
out, taken as drink and food. The necessity of a frequent and plenti- 
ful supply is therefore evident, as it modifies the systemic temperature 
and acts as a tonic, refrigerant, etc. Much ignorant prejudice exists as 
to its use, particularly among horsemen, in consequence of which poor 
animals suffer severely from thirst ; and the animal liberally supplied 
at proper and short intervals does its work with greater ease, and lasts 
longer, than one deprived of this constitutional requirement of such a 
necessary element. Water containing organic impurities, or too hard 
from overabundance of earthy salines,—viz., containing over twelve 
degrees of hardness,—induces disease. At Zela, on the East African 
coast, where brackish or bitter water only is to be found, vegeta- 
bles, dogs, cats, horses, or mules cannot exist. Organic impurities, 
either suspended or in solution, and more so during the hot summer 
months, frequently induce diarrhea, anthrax, and other putrid diseases. 
Animals certainly seem to become habituated to impure water, and 
occasionally prefer it, but even these are not exempt from its evil con- 
sequences ; and indeed the very depravity which leads them to prefer 
what is so unnatural may of itself be looked upon as a diseased condi- 
tion. Pure water in abundance, as a rule, may be given with benefit 
and advantage to animals, taking their condition at the time into con- 
sideration. If heated or exhausted, it should be given only in limited 
quantities and at short intervals, until thirst is assuaged. With this 
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exception, and after meals, I repeat, water at all other times should be 
freely and judiciously allowed. 


FOOD. 


Unsuitability of food, either in consequence of deficiency, over- 
abundance, or improper combination of nutritive constituents, is a very 
frequent source of disease. This is well shown in the following ex- 
periments. Dogs, monkeys, and other animals, when fed entirely on 
sugar, gum, starch, oil, or butter, died with symptoms of starvation 
almost as soon as if they were deprived of food. Even bread, when 
too fine, is insufficient nourishment. Dogs fed on pure white bread lived 
only fifty days, whereas others living on coarse brown bread were well 
nourished, and seemed capable of living for an indefinite period. Ex- 
periments prove that in order to maintain health and strength it is 
essential that, in addition to water, food must contain three classes of 
constituents, viz.: First, nitrogenous, to nourish the muscular and 
albuminoid tissues ; second, hydrocarbons, to supply animal combus- 
tion, maintain heat, and assist in assimilation of the nitrogenous com- 
pounds; third, salines, to supply material for the solid structures, 
maintain their healthy standard, assist in alimentation and assimilation, 
conveying new materials into the system and removing old ones out 
of it. If these various constituents are deficient, absent, or present in 
undue quantities, health cannot be maintained, and common experi- 
ence teaches us that animals are kept in the best health on mixed food. 
As typical foods we have familiar examples: First, milk, as it contains 
casein (nitrogenous), oil and sugar (hydrocarbons), water and salts 
(salines); hence young animals thrive best and are maintained in health 
by the food nature has provided for them. Second, grass, as a food, 
contains all the necessary ingredients for the support of animal life, 
whilst hay and straw, which may be called the coarser articles of diet, are 
necessary. Alone they are insufficient to maintain an animal in health, 
as the indigestibility of the large quantities necessarily ingested becomes 
a source of disease,—as indigestion, heaves, languor, and debility,—or 
leads to such a condition of the system as to predispose it to suecumb to 
the influences of many ailments. Food may be also bad in quality, as 
in wet seasons, where it is too watery, and its nutritive constituents 
washed away, damaged by fermentation, mould, etc. Nothing is more 
common after a wet season than to see scores of horses suffering from 
various diseases thus induced, as diabetes insipidus, induced by some as 
yet unknown agent developed in the food by operation of the wet, heat- 
ing fermentation, or all those operations combined. Again, it is found 
that foods become ergotized and fatal in their action on the animal body, 
and that all forage, by becoming rusty, acquires unhealthy properties, 
infected with cryptogamic plants belonging to the wredo or puccimia 
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species, or moulding (blue mould) when attacked by the mucor-mucedo. 
But if the season be too dry, forage becomes hard, innutritious, and in- 
digestible from want of moisture as one of its necessary constituents, 
causing constipation, impaction, with their attendant systemic conditions, 
unthriftiness and debility, leading to anemia and death. Food may be 
excessive or deficient in quantity. The first is followed by colics, en- 
teritis, impactions, and ruptures. As a rule, we find animals partake of 
food in quantities sufficient to satisfy the appetite and maintain health, 
but there are exceptions, some animals, habitually greedy, eating vora- 
ciously and hurriedly and masticating imperfectly. Many are voracious 
from long fasting, and the evil consequences of this kind of feeding are a 
source of many fatalities in army animals, and most fatal diseases of the 
digestive organs arise from this source alone. Now, a little forethought 
would go along way. Greedy horses should be fed with hay before grain 
so as to partially satisfy their craving, and the quantities of grain should 
be given in smaller allowances and more frequently, dividing it into three 
or more parts. Food defective in quantity or nourishment causes de- 
bility, wasting, dropsical effusions, parasites, and even death. The 
proper judgment of forage requires both a technical education and 
practical experience, and. for this reason the veterinarian should be 
selected for this office. The present system of forage inspection is a 
source of advantage and amusement to contractors and loss to the ser- 
vice. An officer is detailed for this purpose (of any arm of the ser- 
vice), whose knowledge of the subject is in the same proportion as that 
of the farrier and the veterinary supplies before alluded to. The re- 
sults may be better imagined than described. 


EXERCISE 


for at least one hour daily, at a gentle walk (not ridden furiously), is a 
positive necessity to the horse, and without it he cannot be kept in per- 
fect health. So. particular are the French and English army authori- 
ties in this respect that I have seen repeatedly large circular spaces 
cleared after heavy falls of snow, where there was no riding-school in 
temporary barracks, so that their horses should not miss their daily 
walking exercise of two hours. It improves the appetite and spirits, 
assists in the excretion of the morbid materials, acts as a stimulant to 
the skin, limbs, and circulation, and a preventive to cedematous swell- 
ings, dropsy of the extremities, indigestions, etc., and maintains all the 
internal and external organs in a constant state of preparation for sudden 
emergencies. But when in degree or continuance it exceeds what the 
strength can bear or rest can recruit, the functions are exhausted and 
lose their balance, muscular tone is impaired, nervous excitability takes 
the place of strength, circulation fails, congestions ensue, the blood is 
not properly purified, and the various organs are on the brink of dis- 
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ease. This is more particularly the case where animals have previously 
been allowed to remain without exercise for Yong periods, as in army 
horses. Any experienced cavalry officer can testify how our troop 
horses, when suddenly called upon, sink in flesh, become easily ex- 
hausted, their saddles becoming misfits, with its usual ill results for the 
first week’s march in emergencies. 

Want of exercise is a frequent cause of disease. The muscular 
system, and with it the circulation of the blood, is first to suffer; the 
movements become sluggish and languid; sweats break out upon the 
least exertion ; there is a general want of condition and tone in all the 
vital organs, owing to their becoming loaded with fat, and a flabby, 
fatty muscular degeneration ensues, with swelled legs and extremities, 
due to debility of the heart and arterial system. The respiratory or- 
gans being little called upon, the task of decarbonizing the blood is 
thrown upon the liver; hence the accumulation of fat and derange- 
ments of that organ. Animals in this condition are utterly unfit for 
sudden and violent exertions. As well might a human being without 
physical training be expected to run a foot-race without evil conse- 
quences ensuing. 

Salt is a restorative, anthelmintic, antiseptic, antitympanitic, and 
tonic, and therefore should be always within reach of every herbiv- 
orous animal. It is an actual and physiological necessity to them. 
One animal may require little, the next one a great deal; but without 
it perfect health cannot be maintained in horses and cattle. Its im- 
portance can be seen from the following physiological facts in connec- 
tion with it: The serum of the blood contains four to six parts per 
thousand. It exists in all secretions, and is the chief source of the 
muriatic acid secreted by the stomach. It largely increases the secre- 
tions from the gastric and salivary glands ; it promotes the digestion of 
vegetable food, and renders it more fit for absorption. - Hence the 
greed of salt in all herbivorous animals, and the utility of those salt- 
licks to which buffalo, deer, and other wild animals resort. In Hol- 
land criminals in ancient times were condemned to die by eating un- 
salted bread, as the severest punishment that could be inflicted. The 
effects were terrible. These wretched persons are said to have died a 
dreadful death, literally devoured by worms engendered within their 
own bodies. In scrofula affecting the glands, skin, and bones, salt has 
been used externally and internally. It is essential to digestion, a popu- 
lar and reliable remedy for worms, and food without salt engenders them ; 
and it also possesses the property of preventing more or less alcoholic in- 
toxication. This is well shown by the use of salt meats before or after 
the use of alcohol. Army animals should be provided with salt-boxes 
attached to their mangers, so that they could fully supply their in- 
stinctive demand. Its present insane method of distribution, periodi- 
cally, mixed with food, forces one animal to eat more than his system 
Vou. XI.—No. 1. 3 
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requires, whilst others do not get sufficient, and have to eat the best 
substitute within reach,‘viz., dirt, filth, clay, wood, lime, and mud from 
stable-walls, floors, etc. 

Horses, like human beings, are constituted with various tastes and 
requirements. One horse will require a large salt-ration, whilst his 
neighbor probably requires little. All vegetarians should be supplied 
with their full demand, their food being deficient in this material more 
or less. For this reason the Indian in his primitive state, being almost 
carnivorous (flesh contains much salt), never required an artificial 
supply, and even to the present day he looks upon it as an unnecessary 
luxury. Instead of the present method of supply, army animals should 
have it always within reach, so as to suit their different constitutional 
requirements. Like water, it is found in all the fluids and tissues, 
excepting alone the enamel of the teeth. Its presence regulates the 
phenomena of endosmosis and exosmosis, and in the blood it increases 
the solubility of the albumen and earthy phosphates, and it is more abun- 
dant than all other salines combined. Herbivorous animals in their 
wild condition have an instinctive desire for salt, as shown in the 
familiar instance of their traveling over enormous tracts of country to 
reach it. The following experiment shows the importance of a more 
liberal supply to our army animals. Six bullocks were selected, of the 
same age, vigor, etc., and were all supplied with abundance of nutritious 
food; but three of them, in addition, received over one and a quarter 
ounces of salt daily. With this exception alone, all six were fed and 
treated alike. The experiment commenced in October, and in the fol- 
lowing April their difference became manifest even to the unpracticed 
eye. The hair and skin, which was tarnished and disordered in the 
unsalted ones, was smooth and glistening in the others. This became 
more marked as time advanced ; and in October following the unsalted 
bullocks presented a rough ‘and tangled hide, with patches here and 
there where the skin was uncovered. Whilst the three bullocks who 
received salt were fat, sleek, well coated; their vivacity and general 
appearance of good health presented a marked contrast with the dull, 
unexcitable aspect of the others. Salt acts as a tonic by exciting the 
digestive fluids and assisting in the solution of the food; for food which 
is tasteless, however nutritious, is taken with reluctance and digested 
with difficulty. The importance of a more liberal salt supply to army 
animals, and also a different method of distribution than the present 
one, is obvious. 


PRACTICAL SICK STABLE HINTS. 


I venture to give a few hints which may be useful, as army 
farriers (unlike their European confréres) get no instruction in their 
duties, excepting they happen to be detailed to a post in which there is 
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a veterinarian (there are but fourteen veterinary appointments in the 
service, and they are generally but half filled for reasons before alluded 
to). Although the administration of medicines, bandaging, poulticing, 
dressing wounds, etc., is difficult to the non-instructed, nevertheless, 
when properly understood methods are resorted to, they are very simple 
and easy. ‘The first essential to remember is that cursing, ill-treating, 
kicking, and abusing horses will only increase the difficulties a hun- . 
dredfold, and that gentleness, patience, and perseverance will enable 
the operator to accomplish his purposes more easily and in a shorter 
time. To give a pill or ball, turn the horse in his stall quietly (don’t 
excite him) with the halter on; no other control is necessary ; stand on 
the off side and facing the horse’s head, quietly and gently grasp the 
tongue with the left hand, placing the thumb, pointing upwards, against 
the horse’s palate, the little finger against the bar of that side; take the 
pill (held in the operator’s teeth for the purpose) betwixt the three first 
fingers of the right hand, the second finger on top, and the third and 
first finger below it, and, avoiding wnnecessary bustle and hurry, it is 
carried upwards and backwards and dropped on the back of the tongue ; 
at the same instant the tongue is released and the mouth held close, and 
the pill, being placed where the act of swallowing is involuntary and 
beyond the animal’s control, can be only coughed up; give the horse a 
swallow of water, or watch the pill descending the gullet on the nigh 
side, and the act is complete. It is astonishing, with a little practice, 
how easily medicines are thus administered. As it is at present accom- 
plished, the farrier, not knowing better, gets six or eight assistants, the 
crowd generally cursing, kicking, and abusing the-patient ; the head is 
strung up to the rafter, where it is in the most unfavorable position for 
swallowing, the throat is violently rubbed to force him to swallow, and 
in nine-tenths of the cases sick horses are more injured than improved 
by this treatment, as well as three-fourths of the medicines being wasted 
and spilled during the struggle which naturally ensues. 

To administer a draught, turn the horse as before, place a watering 
bridle in his mouth as low down as possible; raise the nose gently, by 
means of the reins being passed over a beam not more than two feet 
higher than the animal’s ears, until it (the nose) is about as high as the 
forehead ; pour about a wineglassful into his mouth, keep the tongue 
in motion (don’t restrain it), and when he swallows, repeat until the 
draught is all given (if a horse coughs whilst his head is tied up, let 
it down as quickly as possible, or the medicine may be taken into the 
lungs during the rapid inspiration of this act ; this is usually fatal); in 
this way a horse can be drenched without spilling a drop and without 
exciting or injuring him in any way. 

A hospital box should not be less than ten feet square, in a quiet 
part of the stable, well ventilated, without draughts, and capable of 
being darkened, in case of disorders of the eyes, nervous system, and to 
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keep away those horrible pests to the sick horse, viz., flies, etc. The box 
should be well cleaned, the manure, etc., removed as soon as dropped, 
and when empty it should be cleaned, disinfected, and whitewashed. 

Blankets and clothing should be loosely fastened on sick horses, 
and they should be frequently aired and shaken. 

Remove the shoes from all sick or lame horses. Fresh water, fre- 

. quently renewed, should be always within reach. Horses that scour 

easily should have water at short intervals, and in winter the chill 
should be taken off. A horse that has water always within his reach 
will sip it frequently, and drink a far smaller quantity than if he is 
only watered at long intervals. Sick horses have a more acute sense of 
smell than healthy ones, therefore medicines are better administered in 
draught or pill than in their food or water. 

Never drench a horse suffering from sore or inflamed throat. 

Sick horses have always capricious appetites ; never leave food for 
any length of time before them. 

Always feed ‘wet food, as mashes, etc., from a bucket. They sour 
the manger. 

Many horses feed slowly, and are consequently robbed of the food 
by voracious and greedy neighbors. 

Hay damped and salted is palatable to very sick horses. 

Hay tea is also very acceptable, made as follows: Half fill a bucket 
with hay ; pour boiling water on it and a little salt ; the hay is moistened, 
the steam is grateful to the horse, and he enjoys the tea. 

Bran mashes are best prepared thus: Place two quarts of bran in 
a pail; pour boiling water on it, cover it closely, so as to retain the 
steam ; give it when cool, adding a little salt. Linseed mash is also 
nutritious and useful, and is made from the seed or powdered meal 
(the latter has the oil extracted). 

A horse with nasal discharge should be isolated, and always fed 
from a bucket placed on the ground ; or a wheelbarrow answers admi- 
rably for the purpose. Steamed hay as described is very useful in this 
affection. 

Hand-rubbing the legs and briskly rubbing the body with a wisp 
of dampened hay or straw is useful and grateful; the pressure and 
friction excite the circulation and absorbents to increased action. A 
good plentiful bed is essential to comfort. If the straw is fresh and 
stiff, it must be well laid down, particularly if the horse has been blistered 
recently. 

Hot fomentations to the limbs, to be useful, must be continued at 
least one hour, maintaining the temperature of the water by frequent 
additions. The limb should be placed in a bucket ; the swab or sponge 
should be applied above (not upon) the affected parts, and the water 

allowed to trickle over it. Dry thoroughly, cover the limb in flannel, 
so as to prevent rapid evaporation from the parts. 
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Cold-water bathing or hoseing the legs is very beneficial; it tones 
and braces the various structures which are weak or deficient in vitality ; 
but the limb should be thoroughly dried and rubbed, particularly in 
cold weather. 

Sponge the eyes, nostrils, anus, etc., twe or three times daily with 
water containing a little vinegar. 

Sick horses require grooming, even more so than healthy ones. 

The sheath requires cleaning with warm water and soap (not boiling 
hot), and afterwards apply olive oil; pass your arm (well oiled) up as 
far as it can go; be very gentle, first cutting your finger-nails as short 
as possible previous to the operation. 

Injections should be given twice daily, and be of tepid water only. 
Soap, salt, etc., irritate the rectum, and are not retained for that reason. 
To be beneficial, injections should be retained, the longer the better. 

Bleeding is almost a thing of the past ages. A horse never should 
be bled except under the advice of a professional man. 

Ten inches of a poultice is often followed by better and more satis- 
factory results than the same space blistered. 

Never use a thin, sharp string in adjusting a poultice or bandage ; 
it injures the part and impedes the circulation. 

Clip or shave the hair before applying a blister. Keep the part 
well oiled or greased daily until irritation ceases, and fix the horse’s 
head so that he won’t gnaw the blistered surface. 

Weak, sick, or exhausted horses frequently stand persistently until 
utterly prostrated; put such into slings, so that he can put his weight 
in them or stand on his feet. 

Retention of Urine.-—A horse cannot urinate in the recumbent 
position ; he suffers from retention of urine in many diseases, and re- 
quires mechanical aid. A horse suffering from cramp or colic almost 
invariably attempts to relieve himself of the pain by efforts at urinating. 
For this reason uneducated persons almost invariably ascribe all painful 
intestinal diseasés to the kidneys. Hundreds of valuable animals are 
thus lost. I dare say there are not one dozen army farriers who ever 
heard of the catheter or its use. This simple operation is thus per- 
formed: First, pare the finger-nails closely; grasp the penis gently, 
and draw it slowly downward and forward, so as to slowly overcome 
its muscular contraction; take the catheter (previously well oiled) in 
the left hand, and pass it slowly and carefully through the urethral 
passage, an assistant pressing it gently as it passes around the perineum 
a short distance below the anus, the operator maintaining a slight 
pressure upwards, until it enters the bladder and the urine flows. On 
no account must any force be used. If unsuccessful, withdraw the 
catheter six inches and repeat. 

When a horse shows lameness, withdraw grain and give bran in- 
stead, and remove shoes; examine foot for stumps, nails, etc.; the horse- 
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shoer never acknowledges having pricked a horse or driven a nail too 
close. 

Never exercise a Jame horse ; movement intensifies the pain and 
inflammation tenfold. , 

If you cannot locate disease, better treat the sick horse according to 
common sense than make a drug-store of his stomach. Withdraw 
grain and give bran instead. Bandage and clothe him; darken his 
stall in summer, to keep flies away; keep clear, cold drinking-water 
always within his reach ; diet him carefully, and await developments. 

The horse naturally possesses enormous recuperative powers from 
sickness ; otherwise the fatalities in the United States army animals 
would be one hundred times greater than they are under his present 
surroundings and attendance. 

All army veterinary matters should be placed under professional 
control ; and until such takes place they will continue in their present 
slipshod, happy-go-lucky condition. The annual loss from those causes 
alone must be enormous. 

M. J. TREAcyY, 
Veterinarian Seventh U.S. Cavalry. 


Fort YatsEs, Dakota. 
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BEAUREGARD. 


THE two handsomely-printed volumes before us call up many mem- 
ories of a sad past now nearly twenty years behind us. We live as 
those after the deluge. It seems to be fated that every nation must 
pass through such a terrible civil convulsion. But it is seldom that 
the record is one to which the conquered can look back as proudly as 
that which the soldiers of the Confederate armies can claim as theirs. 
The surrender of not two hundred thousand men of all arms to a force 
that numbered upwards of a million, after a struggle of four years, was 
no disgrace. The organizing and administrative ability it called forth 
on both sides, the energy and skill which were developed, were wonder- 
ful, and, under the limitations imposed upon the Southern generals, their 
strategy will not suffer in comparison with that of the greatest captains. 
Already the fame of Lee and Jackson is claimed as national. 

It was a matter of much surprise to those who were unable to take 
an active share in the struggle that men of such exceptional ability as 
Beauregard should not have been given that place of leadership which 
was so naturally assigned to them by the people of the Confederacy. 
Several explanations were current among non-combatants who were 
without the charmed circle of the military and political leaders. West 
Point etiquette and seniority of rank, it was said at first, had much to 
do with the selection of men for positions of responsibility and danger. 
When it was seen almost immediately that men who had been civilians, 
and before unknown, had risen rapidly over the heads of their seniors, 
the solution seemed as far off as ever. Making all allowances for the 
immediate exigencies which led to the promotion of men who were on 
the spot to act at once, there was ample room for our most popular and 
able generals. Then, Mr. Davis was charged with yielding to his per- 
sonal preferences and to his self-will. It was true that he used his own 
judgment of the capacity and fitness of those whom he placed at the 
head of the departments. It was at once a loss and a gain that he had 

1¢‘The Military Operations of General Beauregard in the War between the 
States, 1861 to 1865, including a brief Personal Sketch and a Narrative of his Ser- 
vices in the War with Mexico, 1846-48.’’ By Alfred Roman, formerly colonel of 
the Eighteenth Louisiana Volunteers, afterwards aide-de-camp and inspector-gen- 
eral on the staff of General Beauregard. In two volumes. "New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1884. 
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been trained at West Point. But none of these conjectures were ade- 
quate, and General Roman has unconsciously done much to aid us to a 
true conclusion. The work does much to throw light upon numerous it 
details of the military history of the war and to correct minor errors, 
but beyond the authority that General Beauregard’s sanction has given 
| them, they add but little to the history of the war between the States. 
Of French descent and of an ancestry that had a brilliant military 
record, the profession of arms was his by inheritance. Born in 1818, 
a cadet at West Point in 1834, graduating second in a class of forty- 
five in 1838, he served with marked ability in Mexico. Afterwards 
giving up a purpose to leave the service, he was employed in the routine 
of ordinary duty till 1861, when he resigned and entered the Confed- 
erate service. We do not mean to trace out the details of his career ; 
his aide-de-camp has done that well. But we do wish to say a word 
upon the causes which placed so brilliant an officer in commands im- 
portant, it is true, but not adequate to the reputation he had acquired 
at Charleston or by the victory at Manassas. 
By inheritance and by instinct a soldier, he was also a general. 
Fertile in resources, possessing insight, he was an able tactician rather 
than a sound strategist. Manassas showed how capable he was of se 
handling men, and yet later he was not trusted with such com- T 
mands as his early prestige had won or as the Southern soldiers hoped 
would be given him; such positions as Johnson, Lee, Bragg, or even 
Kirby Smith were given. 
The conduct of matters at Charleston, when Sumter was bombarded, 
required but little real effort ; it was in the events which preceded, and . 
in the plans for, the battle of Manassas that both his excellencies and | 
defects appear. Manassas belongs to General Beauregard. It was 
sagaciously anticipated, and (so far as he was permitted) it was pre- 
pared for, and it was fought by him. In preparing for it he urged 
plans for a combination which exhibited his fertile mind and his failure 
in realizing the limited conditions under which, at. that point in the war, 
none but the simplest plans could be carried out. With a veteran 
army, not then in existence, it might have been possible to concentrate at 
Manassas, neglect Patterson, break through the forces in front, and then 
| envelop Patterson at Winchester, and menace Washington and secure 
Mi Maryland in two weeks. But even Jackson’s march, combining with 
Lee for the second battle at Manassas in 1863, simple and less delicate 
to execute, was hazardous. The campaign indicated was in itself pos- 
sibly feasible, but the instruments, the material, the troops ready to 
obey, were wanting. lLee’s condemnation of it upon the ground that 
it was too hazardous, and that the foe was too well concentrated, too i 
near his base, and could receive reinforcements too rapidly to make ‘ 
the destruction of the army in front as complete as it would be neces- 
sary, was perfectly sound, and Lee was not one who neglected the 
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element of accidents in the chances of success. The same defect appears 
in similar aggressive plans which he submitted to the War Department 
or laid before the generals with whom he was associated, except in the 
last plan he offered, when leaving Butler and combining with Lee he 
could crush Grant’s flank and roll back his advance upon Petersburg. 

In all of these suggestions he showed resource, invention, and quick- 
ness, but not the caution which was necessary. 

He was sent West to aid General A. S. Johnston. Grant’s faulty 
position at Shiloh gave Beauregard his opportunity, and he laid his 
plans of attack most skillfully. But here again, when upon Johnston’s 
fall, the conduct of the latter half of the first day’s battle fell upon 
him, there were two defects, not in plan or in purpose, but in esti- 
mating the worth of his troops and in the handling of his men. 
The surprise was, by accident, as complete as he had intended it should 
be, and then, because of delays, feared it would not be; but he did not 
allow for the temptation to his troops to plunder when he was attacking 
the camp, and he did not handle his troops in masses. It will be found 
that the engagement, at least in the latter part of the day, was irregu- 
lar, and the blows were not delivered with all the weight that a better 
control of his men should have insured. The skill of his retreat from 
Corinth was great, and has received an appreciative commendation, 
and his dispositions at Tupelo were very judicious. But here again 
came in one of those inexplicable events which had so much to do 
with the future. Ordered by his physicians to take rest, and fully 
entitled to it, since the position at Tupelo seemed safe for the present, 
he informally notified the War Department of his withdrawal for a few 
days to Bladon Springs for rest. This informality President Davis 
resented, and Bragg, who was at Tupelo and in command under Beaure- 
gard, was given his place. Whether Mr. Davis was justified or not in 
so resenting it, it was an informality which led to other results. 

Yielding to popular pressure, President Davis assigned him to the 
Atlantic coast defenses from Wilmington southward. Taking all 
things together, as the war progressed, it is probable that Beauregard 
alone could have held Charleston as Jong as it was. He alone was able 
to foil all attacks and to resist the crush of the dead weight brought 
against Charleston, for it was that which was used rather than superior 
skill. All through the long period of the defense of Savannah, Charles- 
ton, and Wilmington, General Beauregard feared more that weight of 
numbers would break through his ill-manned defenses than anything 
else. Here his genius was best displayed. On the whole, he was as- 
signed to a duty most important indeed, and requiring one of his abil- 
ity to discharge but below his rank. Unqualified praise can well be 
given for his remarkable defense of the long coast-line. All vulner- 
able points were carefully examined, and minute memoranda and in- 
structions given for their defense. His readiness to turn all means at his 
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disposal into available material, and his promptitude and decision, were 
well displayed. Indeed, from this point onward his ability and ex- 
perience were better appreciated. 

We have been allured by the sad attraction of the subject into writing 
much more than we intended upon the causes which assigned to General 
Beauregard a lower sphere than that which his rank should have ob- 
tained for him. It was all the more to his honor and true self-respect 
that he put aside his private hurt and served the “ lost cause” so faith- 
fully and efficiently. We are very much tempted to dwell upon the 
skill and audacity which was displayed the more transcendently by 
Lee and Beauregard as men and material failed them. Beauregard’s 
dispositions to capture Butler, his preparations in anticipation of the 
famous mine, his brilliant plan to crush Grant, his ready co-operation 
with Johnston in the last days of the Confederacy are very tempting 
topics. But this conclusion is clear to us (whether concurred in by 
those who specially admire him): That, on the whole, though scant re- 
spect was done his rank and previous services, his sphere of action was 
the one best suited to him, and the one in which he did the soundest 
service he was capable of; that he showed superior ability as tactician 
and as engineer; but that his proposed strategy in the earlier years of 
the war was more glittering and specious than sound ; and that he did 
not exhibit that skill so needful in a general, of rapidly concentrating 
and smiting down opposition on the battle-field. He was in command 
on two supreme occasions,—at Manassas, where, however, he was over- 
ruled by the presence of his superiors after the victory was in his reach, 
and at Shiloh, where there were none to interfere. On neither occasion 
did he reap the fruits of all his toil and forecasting, which were fairly 
within his grasp. But at Charleston, at Bermuda Hundreds, at the 
Crater, along the long coast-line menaced at many different points, by 
his sagacious preparation he foiled attacks and succeeded in inflicting 
loss upon his assailants. . 

General Roman compares him to Jackson; but Jackson’s strategy 
was of a different order from that displayed by any other commander, 
and was only not to be compared to Lee’s because of the superior 
genius of the latter in handling large armies. General Dick Taylor’s 
remark, that Jackson’s true place could not be assigned, because, when- 
ever tried, he ever rose superior to the occasion, was a just criticism. 
Could that be said of Beauregard ? 

A. A. BENTON. 
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Any one who has visited the Phoenix Club in Lima, Peru, has prob- 
ably been lured into one of those easy, leather-backed chairs which 
spread their soft, roomy arms about him, and has given himself up to 
an afternoon of drowsy comfort or quiet reading. 

Before him spreads the extensive Plaza Mayor, with the cathedral 
of Lima to the right, the cwartel opposite, and the arcade of business- 
houses to the left. In the centre of the view plays the fountain, scat- 
tering its jet over a close growth of flowers and shrubs. The mild sun 
of Peru shines over the square, brightening up the white marble walks 
and making delicious shadows in the arcades and porticoes. 

I hope I may be allowed this short description of a place that has 
not. the remotest connection with this story, for it will serve a double 
purpose. First, to explain how I came into possession of the curious 
facts I will set forth farther on; and, second, to allow those of my 
readers who wish to corroborate those statements to do so, and uphold 
me as the only one who has given them to the English-reading public. 

On a day similar to the one I have described I entered the reading- 
room of the club with no purpose in my mind, no plan for occupation 
or pleasure, no business cares, nothing, in fact, but a desire to kill time. 
The library stood before me. Too ashamed to be found in an arm- 
chair asleep, I decided that it would be best, if I should fall asleep, to 
do so with a book on my knees, thus giving me an appearance of deep 
meditation on the subject-matter before me. This is an old trick, and 
should not be tried if one looks at all awkward in slumber. Care must 
be taken also to select a light-weight book. 

I took a glance at the library, put up my hand at random, and drew 
out a small, compact, black book. I did not even look at its title, but 
seated myself in the cosiest nook at the door, in the most comfortable 
chair, and in the most languid and relaxed attitude. I opened the 
book in the middle and saw a list of terrible, compound Latin names. 
I congratulated myself on having such a good book to sleep on. I 
turned back to the title-page and read (it was in Spanish), “The Cur- 
rents of the Pacific; an Account of how they were Practically Discov- 
ered and Plotted. By Professor Cabesa, LL.D., A.M., M.D.,” ete. 
It further stated that the expedition under the charge of Professor 
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Cabesa was fitted out by the government of Peru in 1874, and was in- 
tended to investigate the ocean currents between latitudes 43° S. and 0°, 
but owing to certain events the expedition was not completed under the 
conditions of the original design. 

In spite of the necessary scientific character of the book, the story of 
the undertaking was so strange and so vividly told that I lost my sleep 
for that afternoon, and finally closed the book with a desire to produce 
its most thrilling scenes to English readers and to call attention to an 
investigation but little known outside of Peru. 

I do not write this in the interests of science, for a pure translation 
of the entire book would then be necessary. I merely wish to tell what 
is interesting and strange, and will startle no one as I was by a terrible 
list of Latin names of fishes and sea-growth. 

Professor Cabesa, the originator and leader of the enterprise, was 
of one of the most ancient and wealthy families of Peru. His brother, 
Francisco Cabesa, at one time at the head of the Peruvian army, and 
then minister of war in 1872, represented Peru on the staff of General 
Thomas during the campaigns in Tennessee, and remained with him 
until the close of the Rebellion. 

Professor Cabesa was a graduate from Vienna Medical Institute, 
and for some years practiced medicine in Lima, soon standing at the 
head of his profession there. In 1870 he was appointed government 
naturalist, he having turned his attention to that science some time be- 
fore. He made wide researches throughout the entire territory of Peru, 
and gave several valuable works to science. Not satisfied with the 
arduous labors which had occupied every moment of his life for nearly 
twenty years, he continually planned expeditions and researches, the 
last of which is related in the book of which I have spoken. 

In the life of Professor Cabesa written by his nephew, Carlos 
Garcia, I obtained the following verbal portrait of this wonderful man, 
taken about the time of his last undertaking : 

“At the age of sixty-five Professor Cabesa could not be reckoned 
by appearance more than fifty. Rather short in stature, but broad, deep- 
chested, and the build of an athlete; iron-gray hair; dark, wide-open 
eyes, which had never required the aid of glasses; smooth-shaven face, 
showing a firm, wide mouth and well-set jaw; in fact, the whole expres- 
sion of the face telling exactly the nature of the man, and a man who 
could plan almost impossibilities and carry them out successfully.” 

In 1874, Professor Cabesa submitted his plans for the investigation 
of the currents of that part of the Pacific Ocean which washes the coasts 
of Chili, Bolivia, and Peru. He was prompted to do this by the slight 
certain knowledge of those currents as to their limits, direction, and 
force. Charts showed them unnaturally contorted, contrary, and va- 
rying in force. The Congress recognized the strength of his arguments 
and had great confidence in his abilities and energy. It was therefore 
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in the latter part of 1874 that a vessel, built under the direct super- 
vision of Professor Cabesa and from his own sata was launched at 
Callao and prepared for the embarkation. 

It was well known that the currents swept along the coast from the 
southward, following its outline, and finally setting out to sea near the 
Galapagos Islands. The investigation was to include the ocean he- 
tween latitude 43° S. and the equator. 

The vessel (which will be described soon) was towed out from Callao 
on the 28th of December, 1874, amid long vivas from the crowds on 
the shore and shipping. The dearest friends and relations of the pro- 
fessor left the vessel’s consort at San Lorenzo Point, waving a good-by 
to the lessening cortege until the haze of the evening mists hid it from 
view. Peru had seen one of her brightest and bravest sons alive for 
the last time. The professor stood some moments at the steamer’s rail 
gazing thoughtfully at the lessening city, and when the shadows deep- 
ened on the sea he turned with a sigh to his books and calculations. 

In the course of a few days the steamer with its companion was at 
Juan Fernandez. This island had been decided upon as the starting- 
point for the researches. 

A delay of five days followed, during which the professor moved 
aboard his vessel with provisions and instruments, and his only com- 
panion, his cook. 

On the 15th of January, 1875, at 2 p.M., the steamer with the pro- 
fessor’s vessel in tow, on whose deck stood its two future occupants, 
steamed from Cumberland Bay, and at 7 P.M. the line was cast off, and 
the steamer, with vivas and the last waving of hands from those upon 
her deck, turned about and headed for Valparaiso, leaving the nameless 
craft, in whose bosom the secrets of the ocean would soon be hidden, 
floating alone and solitary upon the open sea. 

The vessel designed for this great work was simply a large, heavy 
buoy. It was made of iron, constructed for strength on the general 
plan for all iron’ vessels. Its length was about one hundred feet, beam 
twenty-five feet, and completely decked over, giving it above water-line 
the appearance of a torpedo-boat. From the centre of the rounded 
deck rose a small tower, four feet in diameter and ten feet in height, 
having a hood movable by means of simple mechanism for removing 
it when necessary. Forward the tower the deck was broken by an 
iron box, furnished with a sliding-door. Within the box was a-stanch, 
light whale-boat, furnished with air-chambers and various lockers for 
food and boat equipment. Along the length of the vessel, on its cigar- 
shaped deck, ran a small platform three feet wide and extending nearly 
from bow to stern. 

The professor has descended below to his studies, so we follow him 
by means of an iron ladder leading up the tower, and another on the 
inside leading down below. The vessel was divided into compartments 
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for the various uses of its occupants. Here the professor’s study, here 
the laboratory, here his sleeping apartment, there the kitchen and the 
quarters of the cook and his only companion. Leading from the 
kitchen were the pantries, store-rooms, and equipment-rooms. The 
entire vessel contained but one small engine, whose purpose was simply 
to pump out the hold when necessary, hoist the dredging apparatus 
(for which a connection with the upper deck was made), and to create 
a draft by means of a fan should the air become uncomfortably close. 
This engine was worked by the explosion of a gas, and the vessel was 
amply supplied with material for its generation. 

The design of the professor was simply this: To float with the cur- 
rent in this hollow shell, whose draught was sufficient to prevent damage 
or capsizing in case of a storm, and not too heavy to answer the differ- 
ent impulses of the currents in which it floated. Observations were to 
be taken every day to ascertain the velocity of the current, the direc- 
tion and condition of the sea and wind, and the direction of the cur- 
rent. Preparation had been made also to investigate the water in the 
different latitudes, the species of fishes, grasses, and birds found along 
the course. To attain the object for which it was fitted, the vessel was 
perfect theoretically, and as it advanced along its course the professor 
became confident that the world would be the wiser for its existence, 
and was determined that if a successful issue were reached the experi- 
ment should be repeated at different courses along the great current, 
and in this manner a perfect chart could be produced, thus giving to 
the shipping world a sure knowledge of one of the most important ele- 
ments in navigation. 

At the end of each day’s journal the professor inserts the scientific 
observations, the acquisition to his aquariums, his speculations on his 
soundings, appearance of the sea, analysis of the sea-water, times of 
sunset and sunrise, and noon observations for position, etc. 

I intend to give but the dramatic portions of his book, and refer 
the reader to his appendix of tables for the results of his constant work. 
Here and there I have wandered into his speculations, but merely to 
give an insight into the scope of his work, and the results he expected 
to gain. 

Now that I have brought the reader to this point, let me call upon 
the professor’s perfect little book for aid in the stirring scenes which 
followed the opening of this expedition. 

“ January 15, 1875.—At last! At last! What are my feelings? 
How can I describe them? Alone with my plans and my enterprise ! 
The work has opened with an auspicious day. As I stood on the deck 
of my vessel and watched the steamer fade from sight, how the thoughts 
of my situation and future surged in my mind! Shall I ever forget 
this evening? Away to the east the steamer’s trail of smoke gradually 
disappeared into the growing shadows of the closing day. The sun 
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approached his setting through an azure cloudless sky ; no sound was 
upon the ocean; the waves were hushed, the wind was still. What 
freedom! what grandeur! The labor has begun, and the world waits 
for me with anxious, impatient eyes. Far away the hearts of Peru 
throb in unison with my own ; and as the currents carry me slowly and 
certainly to my country, so the thread of love, binding my soul to 
them, is shortening the distance with a growing pain. 

“‘To-night I bid the world farewell. Far from the fretful tread 
of men, I lay me down within my home, which ocean bears upon her 
bosom, and with fame for my goal, and hope for the future, I wave a 
last good-night.” 

“ January 25, 1875.—The ns advances. The days come and go 
only too quickly. How the tables are growing! To-day’s draw brought 
up fourteen different species of fish, and one polyp unknown to 
science. The electric light in the net is very efficient. One of my 
small aquariums is full. I find it hard to feed some of my collection, 
as they refuse everything my kitchen can offer. However, I have 
photographed them, so nothing can be lost should they die. 

“The corrections for drift have been exceedingly small thus far ; 
indeed, less than I had reckoned upon. My patent instrument for 
this purpose is very accurate, registering every minute of the day, 
giving the direction and strength of the wind, and the direction of the 
current; the resultant direction and amount of leeway of the vessel is 
easily found. I noticed also, that even when the wind falls to light 
airs the vessel places itself with the wind directly astern, thus reducing 
to a minimum, owing to her shape, the drift against or across the 
current. 

“T have noted a change in the specific gravity of the sea-water be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. The variation is exceedingly small, owing 
to the slight differences of temperature. I expect to find it increase as 
I move north, though the specific gravity should diminish. 

“My temperature soundings have developed nothing important, 
except on the 20th, 21st, and 22d, when I drifted over a warm current 
flowing northeast by east at a depth of two hundred and fifty fathoms. 
On putting my sounding-engine into operation I found a depth of the 
bottom of only six hundred and thirty fathoms. The warm current 
could only have originated from some local cause, as its narrowness and 
direction seem to indicate. The shallowness of the water is very re- 
markable, and may identify itself with a submarine mountain chain 
ranging from the Society Islands to Juan Fernandez and the Andes. 
-The limits of this chain include also an active volcanic region, and the 
thought is naturally suggested that this warm current is the result of a 
volcanic eruption from some submerged mountain. Activity in this 
region would naturally result in an absence of disturbances on the dry 
land within the range of this chain. In support of this we know that 
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_for some eight years a remarkable absence of earthquakes has been re- 
corded in Chili and in the Pacific Island groups, and it seems reason- 
able to suppose that this relief attains through these oceanic connec- 
tions.” 

* * * * * * * * 

“ February 15, 1875.—My health has been perfect during these 
thirty days of drifting. My experiments, observations, and writing oc- 
cupy every moment. I noticed, for the first time, that Santiago, my 
faithful servant, did not appear in the best of health. He has grown 
somewhat thin and lost the ruddy brown of his cheeks. It cannot be 
caused by the air or food, for my own condition denies that. Poor 
fellow! He came into my study yesterday and asked permission to sit 
in the corner of the room, saying he was dreadfully lonesome. Now I 
think of it, I have not spoken a word to him since we started. I eat 
my meals with my figures before me. I cannot afford to lose time, 
but I must give him a moment occasionally for fear he should grow 
morose and ill.” 

* * * * * * * * 

“ February 25, 1875.—Took an hour’s recreation to-day. I called 
in Santiago, and we passed the time in a pleasant chat. He brightened 
up wonderfully in that short talk, and I realized how changed he was. 
He utters no complaint. Poor unfortunate! Books cannot open their 
treasures to him, and his own thoughts cannot entertain him long. I 
think I made a mistake in not bringing a companion for him, but I 
was afraid of noise and interruptions. I will try to employ him in 
some of my experiments, but I am afraid his clumsiness may spoil all.” 

“ March 5, 1875.—I must record the severest experience my vessel 
has had. We have just passed through a prolonged and terrible storm. 

“On the morning of the 1st, day dawned with a brisk breeze blow- 
ing from east-southeast, and heavy fleecy clouds moving rapidly across 
the sky. The day before I had noticed a slight swell from the west by 
north, and on the morning of the Ist this swell had increased consider- 
ably, and came from the northwest by west. Towards noon the sun 
was entirely hidden and the clouds had changed their aspect, present- 
ing a dull, dirty-white appearance, and flying low. The wind was 
blowing strong, and rapidly shifting through south and traveling fast 
to southwest and west. The wash of the sea over my deck compelled 
me to stop my soundings and dredging, and retreat to the tower. 

“ At 4 o’clock P.M. great seas were rolling by me, and the wind 
cutting away their breaking crests, and sweeping them far to leeward. 
The vessel, as usual, brought the wind astern, rising and falling with- 
the waves, easily and regularly. My drift instrument was recording 
faithfully, and I was gratified to note a drift of only ten meters per 
hour. I watched the increasing seas until evening, then went below to 
dinner. 
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“At 9 p.m. I returned to the tower, and found the vessel had 
changed its direction to the sea, and had followed the wind as it bore 
north of west. The motion became less easy, and heavy seas began to 
pound against the curved deck, and race past the tower with a roar 
equal to thunder. 

“TT have never been in such intense darkness before. It seemed to 
me that a light would have been crushed by.it. The wind rushed past 
with a velocity of ninety miles per hour, roaring down the opening of 
the tower like an escaped fury. The sea must have presented a grand 
sight, but I could only know by sound the mighty war of the elements. 

“Tt soon became necessary to close all but the sight-holes of my 
tower, and sitting within this iron tube I tried to picture to myself the 
situation of my lonely vessel. 

“Could the scene have been suddenly lighted, above would be seen 
the black, heavy clouds, their bases torn and scattered, and the low 
scud sweeping along in ragged masses. Around circles the uneven 
horizon, the sea white with hissing foam, the vast waves swelling, 
breaking, racing on and sinking in a smother of foam, with a roar of a 
wounded bull. In the very midst of this raging ocean, appearing more 
like a reef than a floating vessel, emerges, now and then, the black deck 
of my sturdy craft, bearing in its solitary tower the only being on whose 
senses breaks the awfulness of the scene. Eliminate these, and silence 
reigns upon the stormy ocean. Billows roll and break in vain; the 
wind sweeps on in resistless force, and makes no sound. With no ear 
to touch, the great sound-waves fade and die away in the distant air. 
Force meets force in wild confusion, but their thunderous voices are 
but the quiverings of invisible ether, which cannot disturb the music 
of an opening flower. 

“The night passed in deep suspense. My vessel was but an ex- 
periment, and the trust I had in its steadiness was but from the care 


‘and correctness of my calculations. 


“ My life-boat was near at hand, ready and safe, but I sometimes 
doubted, during some moments when buried in the seas from which we 
seemed an age in rising, the possibility of even an attempt to escape. 
At times we rolled heavily, and a gain of water in the compartments 
was seriously great. Santiago remained below, and, I am sorry to say, 
very much frightened. His pale, agitated face appeared from time to 
time at the foot of the ladder, but he uttered never a word, for fear, as 
I had taught him, of interrupting my meditations. March 2 passed, 
the storm still raging and the sea wild and broken, but regular. March 
3 brought a gradual fall of wind, settling into a stiff breeze before 
midnight. The sea was tremendous, keeping the decks awash all day. 
By noon of the fourth the wind was gone, and the sea long, gentle, and 
but slightly broken. My work began again. The compartments were 
cleared of water and the routine of the vessel restored to its normal 
Vou. XI.—No. 1. 4 
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state. Perfect confidence in my vessel was now established in my mind. 
It had weathered a hurricane without serious damage, and fulfilled by 
its actions every prediction my figures had made. 

“Poor Santiago is now seriously sick. I must cut down my work 
so as to give him an hour every day. His moroseness and the recent 
fright, together with the restraint he put upon himself, seem to have 
affected his mind, and this evening I found him tossing upon his bed 
in a low fever. I made him as comfortable as I could, administered 
some quinine, and set about cooking my own dinner. 

“This is an unfortunate loss of valuable work, but circumstances 
will it.” 

“ March 27, 1875.—Santiago has had a long siege of it, and ended 
his troubles to-day. The poor fellow sank rapidly after the storm, and 
the fever raged through his veins week after week. My work almost 
came to a stand-still, and it was only the stern demands of my country’s 
hopes that made me leave him to gather the data directly concerned 
with the object of the expedition. 

“He died at 9 a.m. of a severe case of typhoid fever. I securely 
wrapped the body in some blankets, weighting it heavily with a piece 
of broken iron, and carried it with extreme difficulty on deck. 

“Tt was three o’clock in the afternoon, and the day was beautiful, 
—too beautiful to mar the thoughts it inspired by the solemn rites of 
a funeral. The sea was calm and waveless, with just a movement of 
wind upon its surface. Soft, fleecy clouds floated slowly across the sky, 
in the midst of which the sun shone bright and warm. I softly re- 
peated a mass for the soul of the dead, a prayer to the Virgin, then 
pushed the body gently down the deck into the sea. It sank with a 
slight splash, and I stood some moments looking into the tombless, 
markless grave, and knew that far beneath, suspended in this world of 
waters, would float the body of my poor companion, untroubled by the 
waves, storms, and currents that were carrying me farther and farther 
in the passing days.” : 

“ April 28, 1875.—To-day’s experience was somewhat startling and 
strange, and quite apart from the investigations I have pursued accord- 
ing to my opening plan. It has started also a train of thought, which, 
if properly led, might bring about many a sad discovery and lighten 
more than one deep-hidden mystery. 

“ At daylight this morning I discovered close on my starboard hand 
a ship, or something which at first sight seemed a ship. My powerful 
telescope disclosed, to my astonishment, a dismantled ship high and dry 
on a reef. My memory could not recall a reef in this neighborhood, 
and therefore I went quickly below, drew out the chart, took measure- 
ments for current drift and leeway from my tables, applied them to my 
last sight position, and there was no reef or island within four hundred 
miles of the spot. I returned to the deck and took another look. Yes, 
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they were there, reef and ship, not three miles away. Our nearest ap- 
proach would be about two miles away, so I prepared the life-boat for 
launching, determined to waste two or three hours investigating this 
strange appearance. 

“Taking a hasty breakfast (not much hastier than usual, however), 
I launched the life-boat down the ways prepared for it, and in a few 
minutes I hoisted the sail and steered directly for the reef. The wind 
(a steady breeze) was almost astern of the light boat, and she rode beau- 
tifully. I note this as the first time, for one hundred and three days, 
that I have left the side of my vessel. 

“Tn twenty minutes I ground gently on a hard, gritty beach, or 
rather shelf,—for the reef rose directly out of the water in huge irregu- 
lar masses. I leaped ashore and looked at the ground on which I 
stood. It was hard, close, volcanic rock. 

“The reef was therefore accounted for. It was from some recent 
upheaval, so recent that no news had been published of it, for no ship 
had seen it, except perhaps the one there before me, and she to her de- 
struction. Judging from the dismantled, weather-stained, and rotten 
condition of that ship, the reef could not be so recent after all. But I 
could not note her appearance from the beach; so securing my boat, I 
climbed with difficulty over the blistered rocks, and at length reached 
her side. 

“She was old, very old. Yards of her planking had rotted off, 
leaving immense holes in her sides between the frames. Even some of 
these were gone, and those remaining exhibited the last stages of decay. 
She had been a two-masted vessel, but with the exception of some fif- 
teen feet of lower masts, yards and masts had rotted and fallen, and I 
could see heaps of loose, soggy wood piled about the foot of each mast, 
the last remnants of her spars. I crawled through a hole in the side 
and looked about me. 

“ Not a vestige of deck was left. Aft, where once was the cabin, 
now was a great empty space, through which I could see her rudder 
and keel. It was impossible to tell, from what was left of her, 
whether she was a man-of-war or merchantman. There were no signs 
of guns, nothing on which a painted name remained. 

“T was taking a rapid sketch of the interior view, when my eye, in 
making the lines, caught a green, crusty appearance of the beam which 
originally separated the captain’s cabin from the open part of the deck.’ 
This beam stood alone, but bade fair to crumble with the next shock. 
Along the forward side of the beam were a number of streaky, green- 
ish marks, in the midst of which I thought I caught the gleam of 
metal. 

“In a few minutes I had made a rough platform on a beam be- 
neath it from the various piles of rubbish about me. Climbing care- 

1 The break of the poop, no doubt. 
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fully up, I drew down, with a cloud of rotten wood, a number of pieces 
of brass about three inches square, completely crusted with barnacles 
and green with verdigris. It flashed upon me that this was the name 
of the vessel, so I carefully drew out each piece I could find, preserving 
the order from left to right, secured them in my pockets, finished the 
sketch, and carefully picked my way out. 

“When free from the ship, the question arose once more, ‘ How 
did she get here?’ She could not have run upon this reef, for the 
rocks are not old enough as a reef. Not even a grain of sand had 
washed up to this barren rock. Meditating I sat down, and from that 
position I caught a view of her keel and bottom timbers. To my as- 
tonishment they were charred and scorched, and in one or two places 
burned almost through. Even the weeds hanging thick all about her 
had a dried and burnt look. 

“T had been seated but a few seconds, when I realized a hot, 
smarting sensation, which seemed to come from the rock on which I 
sat. I sprang up and pressed my hand against the rock. It was 
actually hot. 

“The mystery was explained. I returned to my boat filled with 
wonder and awe. I was not surprised to see that the paint had peeled 
off the keel of my boat in the spots which had rested on the rocks. 

“The day was cool, the sun making his appearance but occasionally 
from behind the heavy clouds. My vessel had floated by during the 
three intensely interesting hours I had spent on the reef, but my boat, 
before a strong southeast breeze, soon overtook her. 

“ With some little difficulty I dragged the life-boat aboard, replaced 
her in the cradle, and went below to seek for further information about 
the wreck. 

‘¢T drew out what I supposed to be the letters of her name, and by 
means of a few simple instruments I cleaned them of the sea-tubercles 
and other foreign matter adhering to them. They were really letters, 
and after an hour’s work I produced all but one letter of those I had. 
I am certain I did not get them all from the wreck, from the appear- 
ance of the beam. The one I failed with was so badly eaten that it 
broke in pieces while I was at work upon it. This is the result of my 
work. The letters are all capitals, and I place them in the order I 
found them. 

USLVNA 
The broken letter would have come in between L and V. There were 
no points to indicate abbreviations, so I cannot tell whether the vessel 
was some merchantman whose name was in a language unknown to me, 
or whether the first letters were abbreviations for United States.? I 
shall certainly push the inquiry when this work is done. 


2 The professor made a very shrewd guess at the meaning of the first two letters 
of the name, and it is unfortunate he did not pursue his deductions further. How- 
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“ From observations on the reef my theory is this. Years ago that 
vessel sank from causes I have no means of knowing. In the midst 
of the waters she rotted and fell apart, until her decay was interrupted 
by a violent upheaval which threw the reef to the surface, taking the 
wreck with it. 

“When the rocks rose above the sea, they were hot and scorching, 
so hot that they dried and burned the water-logged wood of the keel. 
The tides washed it twice a day, cooling it gradually, until, the day on 
which I had visited it, it had cooled sufficiently to walk upon without 
discomfort. 

“This is the only theory I can suggest to account for the freshness 
of the reef and the ancient appearance of the wreck.” 

“ May 7, 1875.—It has been blowing fearfully for several days, and 
seems to be growing worse this afternoon. The barometer and sky in- 
dications portend a severe storm. This is not the season for storms in 
this region, and the presence of this one indicates some great convul- 
sion elsewhere. My vessel does not act so buoyantly as on other occa- 
sions. She has placed herself square to the sea, and the roll is terrible. 
Her frames are working uneasily, and my anxiety grows as the strain 
increases. She cannot possibly weather a storm like the previous one. 

“6 p.M.—lI insert these few notes hurriedly. The storm is on. 
My life-boat is on the ways ready. All my journals and instruments 
stowed away in her except this one note-book. Am afraid I will have 
to live or die with the life-boat. 

“Three of the twelve compartments are filled and others are leak- 
ing. We are rolling so, [am obliged to write this with my book in my 
hand. I can stand under the tower and hear the terrible how! without. 
It is raining ; perhaps that ends it after all.” 

* * * * * * * * 

“ May 8, 1875.—On board the ‘Colombia.’ Lost! my vessel lost, 
and my work incomplete! Thank heaven! what I have done is saved. 
Let me close the last scene of my noble vessel. 

“ When I ascended the tower it was raining in torrents. How the 


ever, it suggests a thought, and I quote from Cooper’s Naval History to support it: 
‘¢To the several vessels of the navy already mentioned as lost with all on board 
and from causes not positively determined must be added the sloop-of-war ‘ Le- 
vant.’ She was attached to the Pacific Squadron, and was last heard from Sep- 
tember 18, 1860.” 

It is evident that the letters of the name are not all there. USLVNA fails to 
form a pronounceable name in the language of any maritime nation. Now follow- 
ing out my idea, add the missing S and leaving space for the broken fourth letter, 
we have USSL VNA. The U.S.S. establishes the vessel as one of ourown. The 
only two-masted man-of-war belonging to the United States lost on this particular 
coast, whose fate still remains a mystery, was the ‘“‘ Levant.’’ Let us put E for the 
broken letter, and shift the places of A and N, which could have been a natural 
mistake of the professor in changing them to and from his pockets, and we have all 
but the last letter, which naturally falls into place,—U. 8. S. Levant. 
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lightning flashed, almost one great sheet of light! while the thunder 
rolled and roared around, making the waves seem quiet. Soon there 
came a pause, then one terrible glitter, as a stream of light swept from 
the sky and smote the bow of my vessel just as it rose from a wave. 

“T was thrown from my seat in the tower and lost consciousness. 
In a few seconds my senses returned, and I found myself in the bottom 
of the life-boat. I heard the fearful tearing and crashing as my vessel 
was being beaten to pieces. I knew her life would be short, and I de- 
termined to trust myself to the life-boat. Murmuring a prayer to God, 
I launched the boat as she rolled intoa wave. The boat rose to the crest 
and went over it light as a bird. The black hull of my vessel had dis- 
appeared. I did not even hear her dying groan. 

‘The rain soon ceased, and I rode out the storm by superhuman 
efforts, my boat half filled with water continually. 

“ At five o’clock to-day I sighted a steamer, which picked me up, 
and on which I have received the most cordial treatment. 

“T note that this is the first steamer I have seen since leaving Juan 
Fernandez. Had I been on my vessel I would not have seen her, for 
I was miles from where she sank when picked up. 

“My work is not yet finished. I return to Peru sadder and wiser. 
I am determined my plan shall be renewed. I have no fault to find 
with it yet.” 

The professor’s nervous nature overestimated his strength. The 
lightning shock and subsequent exposure produced a severe stroke of 
paralysis, from which he died before reaching Callao. 

The note-books were preserved and published. 

The government of Peru never extended researches in this direc- 
tion, partly on account of the disastrous result of the first attempt, and 
partly on account of the war-clouds then beginning to darken her 
horizon. 


H. 
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“THROUGH THE RANKS.” 


THE experience of a graduate of Oxford University who sought a 
commission in the English army, “through the ranks,” ought to be 
very agreeable reading ; nor will it disappoint any who come across it 
in a book of the above title published by Macmillan, London, 1881. 

Enlistment, either for twelve years with the colors, or for six there 
and six with the reserve, is rather a formidable undertaking, even with 
the prospect of a commission in the distance and influential friends close 
by. But then there was the possibility of buying a discharge, if one’s 
heart failed him, for a sum of money varying with the length of ser- 
vice already performed, “never exceeding twenty pounds.” This 
would be a desirable importation into our own service, as well as the 
necessary twenty-four hours that must intervene between the initial 
and final acts of a British enlistment, or the examination of the recruit 
and the administration of the oath. Here also, though the Queen’s 
shilling may have been accepted, the payment of one pound previous 
to swearing in releases any dubious candidate for glory, though evi- 
dently at pretty high rate of interest. 

This accomplished, our author, whom we will christen “Oxford,” 
found himself in the barracks, and we at once recognize the long table 
with its top of two sides, one for use and one for inspection ; the iron 
bunk, made, however, to run in upon itself and economize room; the 
mattress and kit, the pillow and—what is yet to be furnished ourselves 
—sheets, two of them, with even a counterpane or rug. The messing 
arrangements were a little peculiar. Each company is divided into 
squads, something after the naval fashion, and its beef, etc., inclosed in 
a net and marked, goes to a common kitchen. 

The bread, with the beef, seems to be furnished free, but the smaller 
parts, corresponding to our coffee, tea, sugar, salt, pepper, etc., are 
bought, together with the necessary vegetables, from government stores 
and charged against the pay. It is made the business of the company 
orderly to procure these articles daily, transferring them to the kitchen, 
and thence at meal-times to the squad-room, where the mess utensils— 
plates, cups, knives, and forks—are kept upon a swinging shelf over 
the table. 

Bread and coffee for breakfast, meat and potatoes for dinner, bread 
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and tea for supper make up the bill of fare at the rate of one and three- 
quarter pounds respectively to the ration for the two main items. Such 
condiments as were bought from the subsistence department, or could 
be procured elsewhere, are added at the discretion of the mess, and form 
charges against the pay of the members. The sergeants have a table to 
themselves, with superior accommodations and material, as will here- 
after appear. 

A company fund is accumulated by the sale of scraps and leavings, 
but this seems to be pretty much exhausted in the purchase of cooking- 
nets and frocks. 

The soldier’s kit surpasses our own by the addition of a Glengarry 
cap, Bible, and prayer-book. The great-coat, folded and rolled in a 
peculiar way only to be achieved by half an hour’s labor, appears to be 
an element of full dress and a display at all parades. 

The stated routine seems to prescribe three daily drills, in which 
gymnastic exercises and route-marching, four or five miles out and re- 
turn, form a prominent feature. In wet weather a catechism is substi- 
tuted, consisting of general questions ranging over guard duty, regula- 
tions, tactics, etc., while on Saturdays there is a medical inspection, in 
which the men, with trousers and shirt-sleeves rolled up, — bare 
feet and limbs to the criticism of the doctor. 

Fatigue duty consists, as with us, largely in police of public build- 
ings and grounds and the delivery of fuel. Extra duty covers the 
usual employments, besides details as officers’ servants and grooms and 
waiters in the mess, even of the sergeants’, for that functionary in the 
English service is very well cared for; in fact, the cardinal feature, so 
far as the real work goes. It is the business of the English officer to 
lead, riding straight to the front after the Cardigan manner, and it is 
the business of the six hundred to follow, for which they are to be duly 
prepared by the sergeants. Or as we have it elsewhere laid down, in 
a British prize essay too, “ Authorized instruction is to be administered 
by a staff of superior non-commissioned officers . . . adequate to the 
exigencies of ordinary service in peace time, the infrequent officer still 
maintaining an ornamental and judicial connection therewith.” Hear 
that, ye tired captains, worn out with the strain of looking after the 
target-practice, manual, and march of private Michael McSchneider, 
and sigh for the ornamental and judicial connection of our sister service. 

The essay referred to is a bonanza of good things. We read: “So 
severe is the strain imposed by the circumstances of war . . . that the 
best material available must be secured. The intrinsic power of rising 
above natural instincts is mostly to be found among the educated 
classes, . . . and belongs indispensably to the rank of gentlemen. The 
training to be given by the officers should only be such as has direct 
regard to the operations of war, the elementary instruction and exercise 
in details being carried out by their subordinates ;” ‘.e., the sergeants. 
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This is rather a new departure in military science, and is com- 
mended to the notice of the ruthless martinets who are all the time so 
obstinately insisting upon the personal supervision by subalterns and 
even captains of “the minutious economy of peace service, and the 
specious display of ceremonious parades.” Now Major Sleeper, who 
is looking over my shoulder as I write, says this is exactly what he 
thought the last time he lost his company at battalion drill. He was 
buoyed up by the consciousness that he could have managed Gettys- 
burg well enough, but to waste his time on such temporary technicali- 
ties as right front into line and centre forward, fours left and right, was 
really asking too much of a proficient in Cavendish and Jomini. 

Unfortunately, however, the mere leading of men on the battle-field 
is but a very small part of an officer’s duty. That has been brought 
about before now simply by a hard-bitted horse. But the care of men 
in camp and on the march, extended to ail the items that finally secure 
their delivery in the most thoroughly efficient condition at the point 
desired, is by far the most difficult and the most essential of the quali- 
fications that should distinguish every officer. He fits himself for this 
not by trusting to the inspirations of some critical moment, but by the 
long practice that forms habits and becomes second nature. These 
habits begin with the close personal supervision of the drill-ground, 
the parade, and the mess-room, and the officer who is “ unfrequent” 
thereat sooner or later will find himself educated by the costly and 
painful experience of a winter in the Crimea. 

It is time to get back to Oxford, who, with most of Napoleon’s 
marshals, trod the rough way to a yellow sash and victory “through 
the ranks,” with few of the advantages of the “educated classes.” 

Pay-day in Albion comes once a week, and is then followed by the 
excesses with which we are familiar, so that daily pay is recommended 
asaremedy. On this line of reform the only possible stop is with no 
pay at all, at least to those who abuse it. Perhaps pay might to a 
greater extent be graded by conduct, so that conviction and fine by 
court-martial should carry the remnant of pay for that muster-period 
over to the final statements at discharge. 

The recreation-room is a very pleasant feature of barrack life, and 
here we believe is the real remedy for much of the annoyance of pay- 
day. John Bull provides games, conveniences for smoking, coffee, and 
cake for the more worldly-minded, and books, papers, periodicals, etc., 
for the more studious to rather a larger extent than is customary in our 
service. The expense of all this, however, is set off against the pay of 
the men, in part at least. 

The school system is well organized. Attendance is obligatory until 
a fourth-class certificate is secured in proof of ability to read and write. 
A third-class certificate is necessary for a corporal and a second-class 
for a sergeant, these based upon additional attainments, principally in 
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arithmetic as far as fractions, and in keeping mess and bank accounts, 
the need of which will be seen in due time. 

Guard duty is vigorously performed, and careful attention to details 
of dress and service insisted upon, such as belong to men supposed to 
be ready to turn out at a moment’s notice. 

But after a recruit has once been broken in, it seems to us this is the 
point where there might reasonably enough be some relaxation of “the 
minutious economy of peace service,” for it is the sentinel and not the 
officer who bears the real burden. The British guard is furnished 
with extra coffee at night,—a most excellent sanitary precaution, which 
should be enforced with us, where coffee savings are fast getting to be 
an abuse, and where the coffee as generally issued is slops of the thinnest 
description, obtained in some cases by boiling and reboiling the grounds 
for a week under the lazy excuse that “the men like it.” Possibly 
they do, and if so, what a revelation to them would’ be a cup of coffee 
such as the captain drinks! 

The sergeants of the guard are expected to furnish their own reports, 
the supply department not being as lavish of blanks as in this country 
of pens and paper-mills. The British guard-house, however, like our 
own, is liberally furnished with bed-bugs, and it is curious to note how 
this inevitable animal figures as a prominent feature of the letters of 
Mrs. Carlyle. There is some.consolation in the fact that the seer who 
was busy with the “eternities and veracities” found no escape there 
from the vulgar annoyances of more prosaic people. 

The lance-corporal has as such a stripe and an increase of pay, with 
relief from fatigue, and takes his turn as orderly corporal, who seems 
to be a sort of official messenger, and so there is a lance-sergeant with 
special pay and insignia of office. The grade is venerable enough if, 
as sometimes asserted, it belongs to the “lance” of the middle ages. 
It serves as a useful feeder to the actual positions. 

Men on pass are required to carry sticks in order to prevent pocket- 
ing or swinging of hands. No stick, no pass. These indulgences are 
granted on a basis of conduct depending upon escape from mention in 
the defaulter’s book, or record of each individual, kept with great care, 
and showing the exact status of the soldier in the matter of behavior. 

In the British service the sergeant is evidently the essential element. 
They have a separate kitchen, and mess- and recreation-room, and spe- 
cial privileges in the matter of furniture and supplies, and broad dis- 
tinctions are everywhere made in favor of the authority of this grade. 
The police of the quarters of the sergeants is devolved upon the private, 
to whom also can be turned over the care of the sergeant’s kit and ac- 
coutrements, usually for a small pecuniary consideration. 

There appears to be no first sergeant, but the duties we devolve 
upon that grade, such as charge of roll-calls, returns and reports, and 
other details, are performed week about by sergeants and corporals. 
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A statement is given of “H” company, which will read very famil- 
iarly on this side the water : 


Sgts. Corpls. Pvts. Sgts. Corpls. Pvts. 
Total strength ... 4 4 51 Tobe accounted for . 2 4 48 
Present on parade . . 2 8 


This is done as follows: 


Sgts. Corpls. Pvts. Sgts. Corpls. Pvts. 
CGS, os Se 1 Mi PRBS ae, 6 me OPT 1 
On guard S Ontatieue::.... <5 21 
In band . 8 Detached service . . . 1 1 
Officers’ servants . 4 Absent on pass 1 7 
Weeme 8S eS 1 1 _-_ — — 
Sick 2 Total. r 4 48 


But the number of nights in bed, owing to the size of the command, 
runs up as high as seven. 

Thus there are thirty men of this company engaged upon some 
detail. Extra and daily duty appears to make a more exhaustive 
demand upon the red-coats than upon the blue-jackets, though we 
sometimes do see a captain marching out to parade at the head of a 
single set of fours. 

As with us, painters, carpenters, barbers, shoemakers, bakers, etc., 
are drawn from the ranks, and mess-servants and grooms beside. 

The canteen in the English service is a feature that might well to 

some extent characterize our own. It really, however, is a sutler’s 
store managed in the interest of the soldier instead of the sutler. The 
business is conducted by a sergeant selected for the purpose, and paid 
a certain fixed salary for his work. Supervision of the whole is in- 
trusted to a council of officers, who meet monthly to take stock, verify 
accounts, inspect stores, fix prices so as to cover waste and charges and 
yield a profit, which goes to the equipment of the reading- and recrea- 
tion-room, improvement of the mess, and the provision of all appliances 
for the out-door amusement and occupation of the men. 
_ Considering the fortunes that are generally made on the frontier 
particularly, and always to private, to say nothing of political, interests, 
it would be something indeed to divert all this to the benefit of the 
army proper, where it too rightfully belongs, instead of the pockets of 
eager speculators or waiters upon official benevolence. 

Oxford notes what is not a strange experience with us,—the mis- 
conduct growing out of the transfer of troops. The excitement of the 
change, the extra labor involved, and the somewhat necessary infraction 
of usual restraints and routine relieve the soldier of much of the daily 
pressure, and suggest recourse to drink at the very time when it is 
most harmful. Men, so much accustomed to method, get unbalanced 
by unexpected interruption, and make but a poor use of their escape. 
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A control too habitually inquisitorial does not always appear to advan- 
tage beside one accustomed to run in much wider ruts. 

Allusion is made to a mode of punishment by enforcing attendance 
upon hourly roll-calls, under the supervision of a sergeant detailed to 
the special duty of looking after defaulters, and of also conducting the 
extra drills imposed upon them, the principle being to give as little 
liberty as possible to any who abuse it, and the size of the command 
permitting a constant oversight, without involving any wearisome re- 
strictions permanently upon the overseer. 

The discipline depends a good deal upon the immediate commander, 
and is supported by fines and confinement to barracks and prison. 
Gambling and profane swearing are especially punished, as they espe- 
cially should be, notwithstanding the traditions of the campaign days 
of “Flanders.” Undue familiarity of non-commissioned officers with 
enlisted men is promptly suppressed. A record of every delinquency 
is kept, and, whether visited with punishment or not, forms part of 
the soldier’s description. 

Some of the common offenses are given as “Grumbling when de- 
tailed for any duty,” which the Yankee understands to be an old 
soldier’s privilege, if done with due economy of exposure. “ Using 
bad language of any sort” is certainly a very capacious specification. 
“Being improperly dressed, or talking to improper persons in the 
street,” shows a solicitous regard for behavior. Then there is “the 
overlooking of offenses.” This relates to non-commissioned officers. 
Not seldom are our own sergeants and corporals privy to intended 
desertions, and really accomplices, inasmuch as they take no steps to 
prevent what they know is intended. Here is where reform should 
begin in this matter. When desertion is esteemed a dishonorable 
offense by the better part of the enlisted men, the poorer part will not 
so readily attempt it. It is singular that any one should, after all, put 
himself so permanently at a disadvantage as the deserter does. He is 
ever thereafter simply at the mercy of any person who chances upon 
this lapse in his history; and there are numerous instances where ex- 
posure has followed through the most improbable channels and at the 
most unfavorable times. The literature of this subject would disclose 
processes as intricate and situations as startling as any dream of Poe’s. 

The British recruit appears to be pretty well kept to work, with 
morning drills from 7 to 7.45, 9 to 10, 11 to 12, and in the afternoon 
from 2 to 3, “and an extra bout after supper for the sluggards.” 

Oxford in nearly four months secured his corporaley, and in five 
more was made a sergeant. But his was a special case, with special 
influences in his favor. 

In the matter of pay (1878), the soldier has a credit of the tra- 
ditional shilling a day. To this is added “deferred pay,” at twopence 
a day so long as in active service, and due on discharge. There is also 
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good-conduct pay, two years’ service without fault securing one penny, 
six years’ such service twopence, and twelve years threepence, daily, in 
weekly payments, duly recorded by the uniform itself, in the shape of 
a conduct stripe above the cuff. 

Then comes the extra-duty pay, all the way from fourpence to one 
shilling daily, varying with the skill of the laborer. Additional pay 
is earned by the servants and grooms, at rates running from sixpence 
to a shilling. The regimental bank receives deposits and pays three 
per cent. interest. 

But the original shilling per day is a credit only. Against this is 
set “groceries,” or the tea, coffee, sugar, etc., added to the bread and 
beef. This amounts to about threepence, and another penny covers 
the washing. If the soldier is sick in hospital, he is charged with 
extra diet to the extent of sevenpence daily. 

So long as a man is sick it is enough that he is supported and cared 
for. He earns no pay, but the hospital, the attendance, the medicine, 
and everything else government provides most liberally. The pay 
proper should be forfeited, say to the company fund, as the ration is 
to the hospital. 

On the data already given, Oxford figures out for a man of average 
ability, with a fair share of remunerative labor besides his proper mili- 
tary duties, a capital of fifty pounds by the time the colors are left for 
the reserve, or at the end of the first six years. It is no uncommon 
thing for our own soldiers to be discharged on final statements worth 
from one to two hundred dollars, and there is no reason why a careful, 
thrifty man should not have accumulated at the end of his five years a 
round five hundred dollars. If, of all those starting out in mercantile 
life, ninety per cent. are failures, and it is so written, young America 
had better strengthen his physique and morals with an early enlistment 
in the army, secure his five hundred dollars, go West, and buy a farm. 
But he prefers Wall Street, with Jay Gould in the distance, until 
finally he winds up in the doubtful column of some Bradstreet’s 
agency. 

Though Oxford possessed the B.A. degree of his alma mater, he nev- 
ertheless now underwent his examination for a first-class certificate, the 
necessary preliminary to a commission. The requirements must have 
appeared somewhat ludicrous to a University man, though there have 
been graduates, even of Oxford, wonderful in Greek metre and accent, 
who were yet astonished when told in later life that there were planets 
in the heavens that actually like the earth revolved about the sun. 
And examinations are sometimes very unsatisfactory things, owing to 
the heterophemy of utterance by which a man shall perversely say ex- 
actly what he does not mean, like a friend of ours, who was a good 
historical scholar, but, being challenged on occasion. to repeat off-hand 
and without mistake the names of the original thirteen States, boldly 
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commenced with “ Maine,” ete. The fact was, his mind at once re- 
verted to New England to begin with, and his tongue, through force 
of habit, started with the catalogue of his school-boy days. 

Our candidate found himself expected to read English prose and 
poetry intelligently and fluently, to be familiar with arithmetic as far 
as square and cube root, and in addition proficient in either Euclid or 
algebra, a modern language, or some form of applied mathematics. In 
Oxford’s case it was three books of Euclid. Nothing is said of history, 
geography, or law, nor of the physical sciences. 

Finally, put en route to Gibraltar in the troop-ship “ Euphrates,” 
the most remarkable thing is the close packing, each man being pro- 
vided with about the room he bodily occupied, so that Oxford took 
refuge at last in the prison-room, which was arranged for a tenancy of 
some fifty or more, but on this occasion was really used by only a score 
or so, with great advantages consequently in space, rather a curious re- 
sult of confinement. Routine permeated everything, even to smoking, 
which was regulated by bugle-calls, commence firing and cease firing 
being the signals which allowed and ended the use of the pipe. 

Lavatory privileges were very limited even for the short trip to 
Gibraltar. Once landed, the usual experience began characteristic of a 
battalion filled up with recruits, shaped by no preliminary instruction 
at depots, but mere birds of passage through an office to their compa- 
nies. 

It would appear much the better way to retain the recruits at de- 
pots, establishing whatever number may be requisite for that purpose, 
for at least a year, in which time he could be made a serviceable soldier 
worth his transportation to the remote post where he is needed. Now 
the weeding-out process commences at the end of the long and expen- 
sive journey instead of preceding it. 

One year’s thorough supervision and drilling would eliminate the 
worthless material and save the cost of dumping it on the frontier. 

At Gibraltar Oxford was examined with reference to a commission. 
The process consisted of two parts,—preparation of papers upon drill, 
guard duty, interior economy of the regiment, regulations governing 
pay, rations, and clothing, discipline, and the duties of subaltern officers. 

The second part embraced the actual command and manceuvre of a 
battalion in movements prescribed by the examiners, and it is worth 
noting that these officers tested the accuracy of the candidate by direct 
reference to the book itself, instead of any experimental knowledge of 
it on their part. 

Thus, after some sixteen months of service in the ranks, Oxford 
becomes an officer. But this was an exceptional case, and it is quite 
apparent that “influential friends” were as useful here as they gener- 
ally are, and that merit even of a high order may shine unnoticed until 
patronage kindly turns the official telescope upon it. Worth left to 
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itself may find its own level before it needs a wig, but gets it at a 
bound if it can employ some marsupial attachment of power and ‘place. 

Oxford winds up this story of an enlisted man with a bit of Christ- 
mas festivity in its essentially British elements of mutton and pork, 
pickles and plum-pudding for his late comrades, though he himself, 
still a sergeant, dines with the chaplain, and puts off his scarlet tunic 
for plain clothes upon receipt of the news of his advancement some two 
weeks later. 

Nor does he recommend that others follow his footsteps, unless 
“ position, education, intellect, character, and private means are all in 
the most favorable condition to support his claim.” 

Clearly he must build upon a Coburg base. 


H. W. C. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF BALLOONING:} 


From the days of Lauretus Laurus, Albertus Magnus, and Roger 
Bacon, the possibility of navigating the air has occupied men’s minds. 
The last-named savant, who was born A.D. 1214, believed that, like 
the ocean, the atmosphere is a resisting body, and that extremely light 
vessels could float in it. He imagined and maintained that a large 
copper globe, very thinly constructed and containing fire, which would 
be lighter than the surrounding atmosphere, could be directed on a 
“principle analogous to that of steering a ship. This idea, however, 
was nothing in comparison with that which occurred to the King 
Kai-Kaoos, as related by a Persian story-teller.2 That monarch or- 
dered a light frame-work to be constructed, javelins were thrust into 
each corner, goat’s meat was bound to the points of the javelins, and 
eagles were attached by light cords to the frame-work in such a manner 
that their dinner was just beyond their reach. Kai-Kaoos took his 
seat; the eagles became hungry, began to flap their wings; this raised 
the frail wood-work, and up went the king, soaring through the realms 
of space. When at last the eagles grew tired, the sovereign in his 
aerial machine tumbled from the sky on some desert in China, where 
he perished from starvation. These two examples demonstrate that in 
and before the dark ages of the world’s history, since the mythological 
days of Dedalus, men have been dreaming how they could emulate 
birds. Nothing, however, came of their poetic conceptions till Mont- 
golfier made his experiment at Annonay in 1783. 

A hundred years have passed since that date. It will be the object 
of this article to show whether we are one whit nearer the solution of 
the problem how to guide balloons than we were when De Rozier and 
the Marquis d’Arlandes made the first ascent; to indicate what has 
been, and what has yet to be, accomplished for science, and how mov- 
able captive balloons, attached to reconnoitring parties of cavalry, may 
be of great use in war. A very few months after Montgolfier estab- 
lished his fame, M. Charles ascended in a silk aerostat inflated with 
hydrogen. To him we owe balloons such as are now employed. It 
was M. Charles who, one hundred years ago, supplied himself with 
ballast to be used at will, with a valve to let out gas when required, 
with netting to surround the globe, and with a car suspended by ropes 


1 Reprinted from The Fortnightly Review. ? Astra-Castra. 
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from the hoop. In fact, with the exception of a grapnel, its accom- 
panying cord, and some other apparatus which will be alluded to later 
on, M. Charles’s balloon was almost as completely fitted up as any 
aerostat which leaves the Crystal Palace grounds on a summer’s féte- 
day. The next year a small gas balloon without car or passengers was 
inflated at Sandwich. Three hours afterwards it was found near Lisle, 
this being the first aerostat that crossed the channel. The attention of 
the whole civilized world was called to aerial navigation. Great things 
were prognosticated. Balloons were to eclipse stage-coaches and ships. 
Although a little progress has taken place, so far none of these prophe- 
cies has been fulfilled. Many endeavors were made to give direction 
to balloons by the aid of oars and paddles, but these attempts, although 
the aeronauts themselves frequently claimed success for them, proved 
on investigation to be worthless. Nor is this wonderful, considering 
that an aerostat for the conveyance of even two passengers is of enor- 
mous size, and contains about thirty thousand feet of gas. The effect 
of a pull of three or four pounds—the most that a man could obtain 
by rowing in such a thin element as the air—would be insignificant. 
To illustrate our meaning better, let us suppose a strong man standing 
on a machine which has a dial and a hand to show to a. nicety any 
momentary variation in his weight, and let him take a large carriage 
umbrella and hold it open above his head. The hand of the dial will 
mark exactly his own weight and that of the umbrella. Let him then 
pull the umbrella with all his force in a downward direction, and the 
diminution marked on the dial will be found only to amount to a few 
pounds. Hence every attempt to steer balloons by manual force proved 
a failure, and although M. Giffard claimed to have succeeded in guid- 
ing an aerostat by means of screws set in motion by a steam-engine in 
the car, there is no proof that this has ever been accomplished. I may 
say that the preponderance of evidence is strongly in the other direction, 
for M. Giffard’s experiment was made in 1852, and if he had been able 
to guide a balloon, his invention would certainly have been used by 
the friends of the beleaguered Parisians in 1870. One of the first en- 
deavors made by aeronauts was to obviate the necessity of having 
constantly to throw out ballast. It must be remembered that, from the 
moment a free aerostat leaves the ground, there is either a waste or a 
deterioration of the gas it contains. The neck of the balloon is left 
open ; through it passes a line which is attached to the valve above. 
As a consequence, common air is constantly mixing with the hydrogen 
and destroying its buoyancy. Again, as the globe rises the pressure ot 
the atmosphere diminishes. A balloon only three-parts full on the 
ground, when a mile and a half high is already filled and losing gas; 
when it passes into a cloud, condensation or gas contraction takes place, 
and the globe begins to fall, the descent being checked by throwing 
out a weight of ballast equivalent to the lifting power of the gas ex- 
Vou. XI.—No. 1. 5 
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pended, It is a very difficult thing to keep a balloon in the air many 
hours. With the action of the sun, which expands the gas, and with 
the cold and damp which contract it, the largest globe becomes speedily 
emptied of its original contents. This only applies to free aerostats. 
With a captive balloon it is different. The latter has no orifice or open 
neck, and there is sufficient space in its interior to allow for the expan- 
sion of hydrogen. It was determined to prevent, if possible, the con- 
stant loss of gas in a free balloon by a combination of the two systems, 
the Montgolfier and the Charles. The gas balloon was to have a small 
Montgolfier attached to it; when they began to descend, a fire in the 
furnace of the Montgolfier was to be lighted; the under globe would 
become inflated and relieve the upper aerostat of its weight. It was a 
very nice scheme on paper, but proved a highly hazardous one in prac- 
tice. The inventors gave no thought to the danger of allowing gas and 
fire to be in such close, proximity. A spark from the furnace of the 
Montgolfier set alight the inflammable air in the upper balloon, and the 
unfortunate aeronauts who made the first experiment perished. 

Parachutes, now seldom used, were next invented. Garnerin, a 
Frenchman, had the courage to cut himself away from a balloon at an 
elevation of six thousand feet. His parachute oscillated violently, but 
reached terra firma in safety. Parachutes turned out to be of little 
benefit to aeronauts. To support a man they must be of considerable 
size and weight. If one of a party of aeronauts wished to descend 
from a balloon, there would be less gas expended in opening the valve 
of the globe and lowering the balloon to the earth than in lifting the 
parachute from the ground and in its subsequent release. Balloons 
were used at Maubeuge and Fleurus with great success by the French 
Republican army, and in our own time at the siege of Richmond by 
the army of the North, whilst they were the only means by which the 
besieged Parisians could communicate with the outer world. 

No improvements were made in aerostats for many years after the 
first ascent of M. Charles, not in fact until Mr. Green made his cele- 
brated journey to Weilberg. His balloon would hold eighty-five thou- 
sand feet of gas and raise about four thousand pounds, including its 
own weight and that of its accessories, which may be reckoned at one- 
fourth. Mr. Green conceived the idea of fastening a very long guide- 
rope round a windlass in his car. At night the aeronaut has no means 
of knowing his elevation save by an aneroid barometer, and if he were 
passing over a mountainous district he might, whilst believing himself 
to be several thousand feet above the ground, strike against a peak. 
The guide- or trail-rope, to which a small miner’s lamp can be attached, 
points out this danger, for instead of hanging perpendicularly under 
the car, it appears at an angle caused by its dragging on the ground. 
Floating ballast was also taken, to be used when passing over water, 
thus avoiding loss of sand. A machine was invented by Mr. Green 
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for warming coffee and other liquors, heat being developed by slaked 
lime, thus doing away with the risk incurred by lighting a fire in the 
car. The journey across the sea was performed satisfactorily, and after 
a voyage of about eighteen hours’ duration—the longest time a balloon 
with passengers has ever been kept in the air—a safe descent was accom- 
plished ; the total distance traveled being about five hundred miles, 
Subsequent to this aerial journey there is little to note in the history of 
aeronautics until we come to the very remarkable ascents of Mr. Cox- 
well and Mr. Glaisher. They were the most interesting and useful 
that have ever been: made, and proved of considerable value to the 
scientific world. Mr. Glaisher had long wished to ascertain the nature 
of the air at a great elevation. Many accounts had been penned by 
aeronauts of the extraordinary altitude they had attained, but little cre- 
dence was given to their reports by men practically acquainted with the 
subject ; for, to reach a high elevation, the balloon employed must be a 
very large one. Mr. Coxwell, eager to facilitate the meteorological obser- 
vations of Mr. Glaisher, constructed a balloon which would hold one hun- 
dred thousand feet of gas, or fifteen thousand feet more than the one with 
which Mr. Green had crossed the Channel. The leading objects to be 
gained were,—first, a knowledge of the law of the decrease of the tem- 
perature in proportion to the elevation, and, secondly, of the distribution 
of moisture throughout the atmosphere. A start was made from Wol- 
verhampton, the balloon only containing sixty-six thousand feet of gas. 
An altitude was reached of nearly five miles ; the temperature being six- 
teen degrees, the air very dry, and electricity positive. Another ascent 
was made in September the same year. At an elevation of one mile and 
three-quarters the aerostat, which was only two-thirds full of gas at start- 
ing, was quite filled. At three miles a pigeon was thrown out of the car ; 
the air was so light that the bird could not fly, but fell like a stone. 
A second and thifd experiment of a similar kind were tried, but with 
the same result. Two other pigeons were in the car; one died, the 
other nearly so. When five miles high, symptoms of blindness were 
felt by Mr. Glaisher, whose last entry was thirty-seven degrees below 
freezing-point ; he subsequently saw, but was unable to register, the 
barometer at ten inches, which would indicate a height of five and a 
quarter miles. Mr. Glaisher then became unconscious; the balloon 
continued rising rapidly, and Mr. Coxwell’s reading, subsequently cal- 
culated by Mr. Glaisher’s aneroid barometer, gave a height of six miles. 
Mr. Coxwell now felt faint, and on attempting to open a valve found 
that his hands were paralyzed, and had to pull the string with his teeth. 
Terrestrial sounds were heard at an altitude of three miles. We thus 
see that Mr. Coxwell has demonstrated that it is possible to exist up to 
the height of six miles. At the same time it must be remembered that 
both he and his companion had previously made somewhat similar 
ascents, and had accustomed themselves to the rarefaction of air met 
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with in such an altitude. It must also be considered whether Mr. 
Glaisher’s fainting fit was caused ‘by the attenuation of the atmosphere 
he was inhaling, or by the diminished pressure of the air upon the body. 

Thirteen years after this ascent, MM. Tissandier, Spinelli, and 
Sivel started from La Villette to make similar experiments. The 
aeronauts carried with them three small bags filled with oxygen and 
air to inhale, so as to sustain life at high altitudes, whilst an aspirator, 
filled with essence of petroleum, which would not solidify owing to the 
fall of temperature, was suspended outside the car. This was to be set 
up vertically at a height of about ten thousand ‘feet, for the purpose 
of injecting air into tubes of potassium intended for the determination 
of carbonic acid. Spinelli took with him his spectroscope, and in a 
sealed box, carefully packed in sawdust, were eight barometric test- 
tubes to record the greatest height attained. A mistake was committed 
in filling the aerostat too full at starting, the result being that at an 
elevation of ten thousand five hundred feet gas escaped with force from 
its neck. At a height of twenty-three thousand feet Sivel felt op- 
pressed, and inhaled a moisture of air and oxygen. More ballast was 
thrown out. The aeronauts, soaring higher, gradually became drowsy. 
At twenty-five thousand feet, M. Tissandier says, the condition of 
stupefaction which ensues is extraordinary ; the mind and body weaken 
by degrees and imperceptibly ; although conscious of it, no suffering is 
experienced. The vertigo of the upper regions is not an idle word; 
vertigo appears, and at the last moment annihilation. Suddenly the 
three aeronauts became insensible; a few minutes later M. Tissandier 
partly recovered, and found his two companious dead in the bottom of 
the car. Sivel’s face was black, his eyes dull, his mouth open and full 
of blood; Spinelli’s eyes were half closed, and his mouth was also 
bleeding. The question that now arises is, What caused the death of 
these two men? Did they perish owing to not being able to breathe 
the rarefied air, or owing to the diminished pressure on their bodies at 
so great an elevation? Was their death the result of a combination of 
these causes, or effected by their inhaling the gas which constantly 
streamed from the neck of the balloon? As to which hypothesis is 
correct it is impossible to say ; but, judging from the experience gained 
by old and practical aeronauts, we are inclined to believe that the inha- 
lation of gas which escaped from the balloon was the chief cause of the 
disaster. Anyhow, the question is undecided, and although the air has 
been explored up to an elevation of six miles, it appears to us that, 
with the aid of modern science, an ascent might be made to a much 
greater altitude and meteorological experiments conducted, with com- 
parative safety to the aeronauts. A short time ago a helmet was in- 
vented by M. Fleuss containing oxygen and some purifying substances ; 
with this helmet he can remain several hours under water without 
having communication with the air. This invention would settle the 
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question as to respiration at high altitudes. The diminution of pressure 
on the body would be another difficulty, but that might be obviated 
by a dress containing air impervious to the atmosphere, and which 
could be contracted at the will of the wearer, so as to make up for the 
diminution of atmospherical pressure. Should such appliances be used, 
we firmly believe that, with a very large balloon having a ‘capacity of 
two hundred thousand feet of gas, and which would be only a quarter 
full when leaving the ground, an altitude of from ten to twelve miles 
might be gained. The experiment needs a certain outlay. The balloon 
and apparatus would cost at least fifteen hundred pounds. In these 
days of enterprise and thirst for knowledge, how long will it be before 
one of our great scientific associations determines to make the trial? 

It has been mentioned that aerostats have been frequently used in 
time of war. Up to the present, stationary captive balloons have been 
employed for this purpose, chiefly at the siege of Richmond, when a 
telegraph wire was connected with the car, and the President, although 
many miles distant, knew what was going on at the scene of operations 
at the same moment as his general on the field of battle. In the last 
century it was shown that a captive balloon could be easily transported 
from place to place by means of ropes attached to infantry soldiers who 
marched on each side of the road towing the aerostat, which was sus- 
pended at an altitude of a few hundred feet. This mode of moving 
captive balloons might, we believe, be still further developed, partic- 
ularly in unenclosed countries, and where there is little wind. Twelve 
well-trained horsemen could easily convey a balloon holding twenty- 
five thousand feet of pure hydrogen, and floating at a considerable 
altitude above them, at a rate of from seven to eight miles an hour. A 
staff-officer in the car could sweep the horizon with his field-glass for 
many miles, and obtain much important information in the shortest 
space of time. Had such a machine been employed at Tel-el-Kebir, 
the general in command would have known that there was a detached 
fort some distance in front of the enemy’s lines, and the mistake made 
by the officer who surveyed the position a few days before the battle 
could not have occurred. Again at Teb, only the other day, a balloon 
reconnoissance would have been very useful. It was important to 
know whether the Arabs had intrenched themselves, mounted the guns 
taken from the Egyptians. This could easily have been ascertained by 
an aeronaut at an elevation of seven hundred feet above Fort Baker ox 
even Trinkitat. At the same time he would have informed his general 
that rifle-pits had been constructed by the enemy, and could have told 
him their exact position. Sirftce writing these lines we are glad to learn 
that owing to the exertions of Captain Templar and Major Elsdale the 
Woolwich authorities have determined to establish a balloon corps. 
Better late than never, and should an autumn expedition leave these 
shores to relieve Gordon, a captive balloon manceuvred from the bank, 
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or from a flat-bottomed boat, on the low-lying region along the valley 
of the Nile between Korosko and Khartoum, would enable an officer 
to scan the horizon for a considerable distance, to signal to stations in 
the rear, and would also diminish the employment of cavalry. In still 
weather a light Gardner gun might be used with effect from the car. 
It may be said that the position of the men directing the piece would 
be somewhat precarious, but it must always be remembered that a 
balloon is a very difficult object to hit, owing to the aeronaut who 
manipulates it being able at any moment to increase or diminish his dis- 
tance from the earth. At the bombardment of Alexandria an aerostat 
might have been the means of the admiral learning the movement of 
the enemy’s. troops from the forts. ‘This would at once have been de- 
tected by an officer in the car, whilst on a calm day it would be as easy 
to manage a captive aerostat from the deck of an ironclad as on land. 

Much has been said as to the possibility of reaching the North Pole 
in a balloon, and the present writer has received numerous letters from 
people who declare that they can direct an aerostat. His reply to such 
communications is, that he will be very glad to make the gentlemen in 
question a present of one hundred pounds if they will select two places, 
twenty miles apart, go in a free aerostat from one spot to the other and 
return without anchoring the balloon or recharging it with gas, pro- 
vided that they, on failing to do this, will give him five pounds to 
assist a charity. Any person who subscribes to a scheme for reaching 
the North Pole in a balloon, with our present knowledge of aerostatics, 
cannot be practically acquainted with the matter. 

So far as the solution of the problem how to navigate the air is con- 
cerned, we believe that balloons have done more harm than good. The 
attention of inventors has been diverted from what is probably the only 
feasible way to obtain the desired end,—namely, the construction of a 
machine which, itself heavier than the atmosphere, will be able to strike 
a blow on the air in excess of its own weight. Machinery worked by 
steam is much too heavy for this purpose ; electricity some day, perhaps, 
will be available. An engineer who has made electricity his study 
recently informed an assembly of gentlemen that, in the course of the 
next ten years, he believed it would be possible to compress enough 
electricity in a substance the size of an egg-shell to drive an express 
train from London to Liverpool. Science has not arrived at this point 
yet, but who can tell, after the telephone, the phonograph, and the 
other marvelous discoveries of Edison, what it may do in the future? 
Inventors should never forget that a bird is heavier than the air, and 
that the bird flies because its strength enables it to overcome the dif- 
ference between its weight and that of the atmosphere it displaces. 
To put the case in a nutshell, aerial navigation is a mere question of 
lightness and force. 


Frep. BURNABY. 

















THE MASSACRE OF THE AGUA AZUL; OR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A NAVAF¥O SQUAW. 


CHAPTER I. 


At the close of the campaign against the Navajo Indians, in 186-, 
some eight or ten families remained hidden on the woody heights and 
rocky precipices that look down upon the Cienega Amarilla in North- 
western New Mexico. They were in a pitiful condition. Driven 
from place to place by the seemingly ubiquitous troops, regulars and 
volunteers, who had followed the trails of their tribe summer and winter 
for three years, they had lost everything. They were without ponies, 
without blankets, even without arrows. Their food was the wild 
potato, the wild onion, the nuts of the dwarf pine, and sometimes only 
a paste made of the pulverized bark of that tree. Often the wild 
potato had to be gathered at the risk of their lives. The troops had 
found out where the principal “Navajo potato-patches” lay ; these they 
watched narrowly, as well as the principal springs and water-courses. 
The Indians had to go not infrequently four or five miles from their 
hiding-place for water. Some of them had already died of hunger, 
and the survivors had only the alternative of starvation or surrender. 
They were aware that the bulk of their tribe and their principal chiefs 
were in the hands of the white man, either by capture or surrender. 

The squaws had been opposed to the war from the beginning. After 
the commencement of hostilities they were in favor of surrendering 
and going on the reservation set apart for them, where, to use their 
own phrase, they “should have plenty to eat, and could sleep with 
both eyes shut.” They had many a long talk on these matters—for, 
like their white sisters, they sometimes use their tongues—when they 
went to pick wild onions or grub with their weary fingers the Navajo 
potato. For the squaw does all the work: she bears the burdens, 
builds the rancheria, and saddles the warrior’s horse. The red male is 
too noble a creature to do any work for himself. 

“The war-path may be good for the braves,” said an emaciated 
squaw, who had once been so pretty that she was known by the Spanish 
name of Bonita, “but it is hunger and thirst and suffering for the 
squaw.” 
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“You talk well, Bonita,” said. a middle-aged squaw, the wife of 
Tut-su-ni-nes (the Chief of the Great Water). Her husband had been 
killed in a skirmish towards the close of the war. “ We have to seek 
the potato and the onion and the water while the white warriors are 
watching us, and often when they are shooting at us. The war-path 
is bad for the squaws and the children.” 

The son of the dead chief, a bright-eyed boy of eight or nine years, 
stood beside his mother. As she spoke she looked on him as lovingly 
as the tenderest of white mothers could look upon an only child. 

“Why should we suffer cold, hunger, and thirst till we die?” asked 
some nameless squaw. In this tribe only Indians of some note are 
dignified by names. “If we stay here we starve. Why not go to the 
white Tata’ of the Big Lake and say, ‘ Navajo sick,—Navajo fight no 
more,—Navajo want food and blankets’ ?”” 

“Ugh! ugh! ugh!” cried several squaws at once in approval. 

“The men do not want to become squaws,” said Bonita. 

“The great chiefs of the tribe have heard the talk of the white 
Tata ; Mandélito and Little Beard and Herrera Grande have taken his 
blankets, eaten his meat, and built their rancherias in his war-village.” 

These remarks of an eloquent and strong-minded squaw, who, had 
she been a white woman with the necessary opportunities, might have 
made a name in the “ lecture-field,” were received with the customary 
manifestations of Indian approbation. 

“Won't the white warriors kill us all when they have us in their 
village?” timidly asked the little daughter of Cabello Blanco (or White 
Hair), another chief who had been killed in the war. ‘ When I was 
a child, in our old rancherias in Tu-ni-cha, they told me the white 
chiefs killed all Navajo men and women.” 

“Their tongues were forked who spoke so,” said Bonita. ‘The 
white war-chiefs are brave. They have but one tongue. What they 
talk they do. I know. I have lived in the rancherias of the white 
warriors.” 

“You, Bonita!” they all cried in astonishment. 

“ How did you get there ?” 

“ How did you get away ?” 

“Tell us all about it.” 

They all gathered around Bonita, as curious to hear the story of the 
former Indian beauty’s experiences in the home of the pale-faces as if 
their own visages were of another color than red. As they all con- 
tinued to ask questions, and all talked at once, precisely as they might 
have done had they been glib-tongued graduates of some gyneocratic 
university, instead of poor and not overcleanly pupils of nature in 
the great schools of beautiful Chusca and lofty Tu-ni-cha, Bonita 
said ,— 

1 Father, or chief. 
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“Your tongues or mine must be still.” 

“Our tongues shall be silent while Bonita talks,” they replied with 
one voice. 

“T was with the war-party that killed the shepherds on the Black 
Stream and ran off the herds,” said Bonita. ‘“ We were followed by 
the white war-chief of the Rancheria of the Pines, with a party of 
soldiers and Mexicans. For two suns we rode without stopping. We 
then turned back towards the Black Stream, to throw the white war- 
party off the trail. When the third sun rose, we lay, as we thought, 
in safety in a wooded caftiada. The flocks and herds we had taken 
grazed around us. The bells on the white man’s sheep sounded good 
in the ears of the Navajo. Our ponies grazed unsaddled. ‘The tired 
warriors slept in the shade of the trees. I had made a fire to cook 
some food, when a shot came from the timber, and a young warrior 
who was near me fell dead. There came many shots from all sides; 
the white war-party had surrounded us. Our braves fought as long 
as they could, and I fought with them while there was an arrow in 
the dead warrior’s quiver. Then we scattered in the brush, leaving 
everything, ponies, cattle, sheep, blankets, and cooking vessels. I was 
wounded in the foot and could not run. I tried to crawl away on my 
hands and knees. Two white warriors followed me, and were about 
to shoot me, when the white chief rode in front of them and beat up 
their guns. He signed to me not to fear, that he would protect me. 
I took his hand and kissed it. He had me carried to a little stream 
in a cool grove, where the white men were resting. The medicine 
chief of the whites came to me and made good medicine for my 
wound, laid me on a bed of skins and blankets, and gave me good 
things to eat and drink. 

“My wound was slight. Next day we set out for the Rancheria 
of the Pines. The chief gave me a mule to ride. In three suns we 
reached the rancheria. I was put in a lodge with a good old white 
squaw, and I lived with her while I stayed among the whites.” 

“How long did you stay among the whites?” asked one of the 
squaws. 

“Seven moons. I wished to stay always with them.” 

The squaws expressed astonishment. 

“T wished to be the white chief’s squaw.” 

“Tell us about that, Bonita!” cried Cabello Blanco’s little daughter. 

“ He was so good to me that I loved him much, more than the 
young warrior who was killed in the caftiada. I wanted to be his 
squaw in the white way, to live in his rancheria, and have no other 
squaw there. The Great Spirit of the whites only gives his sons one 
squaw.” 

“The Great Spirit is good to the white squaws,” said an elderly 
squaw, who had been set aside for a younger one. 
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The squaws unanimously pronounced the white man’s marriage-law 
better than the red man’s. They knew nothing about easy divorces. 
Nor could Bonita enlighten them on the subject. In her seven months’ 
sojourn at a little frontier post she had not discovered that there is 
such a place as Indiana. 

“T told the white chief by signs,” continued Bonita, “and by such 
white words as the old squaw had taught me, what I wished. His 
eyes rained like a squaw’s; he told me he could not take me. He had 
a white squaw he got from her father six moons before, and she was to 
come to his rancheria the next moon.” 

“ Poor Bonita!” cried the squaws in commiserating chorus. 

*T felt as if an arrow had been shot into my breast. Then a fire 
burned within me, as if I had drunk of the white man’s fire-water. 
I drew a knife I carried in my blanket. ‘This for the white squaw!’ 
I said. 

“He looked at me, but not good, as always before. His eyes 
burned me. I closed my eyes, for I could not look at him. I lay on 
the ground and kissed his feet. I gave him the knife, threw back my 
blanket, and, baring my breast, asked him to kill me. He raised me 
from the ground, and told me he loved his squaw much, and if I loved 
him I must love her too, or he would be no more my friend. I 
promised to take her for my white sister, for I loved him much, and 
the good look came back to his eyes again. I asked to be his squaw 
in the red man’s way: to bring wood and water to his lodge, to saddle 
his pony, to cook for him, to be his hunting-wife when he went upon 
the war-path. But he said the Great White Spirit only gives one 
wife to his son. Then my heart was sick, and the water came from 
my eyes. I put my arms about him and kissed him. I went to the 
old squaw’s lodge, and was sick a long time. The white chiefs and 
squaws were good to me and made me well again. The old white 
squaw told me that the chief’s squaw had come from the morning sun.” 

“ Did you see the chief’s squaw ?” asked several of the women. 

“Was she pretty ?” asked Cabello Blanco’s daughter. 

“Yes. The old white squaw said white men called her pretty. 
Her skin was like snow, and her eyes the color of the sky. Her hair 
was like the tassels of the maize. She was thin and weak. Her 
limbs were not round and strong, or her bosom broad and swelling, 
like a red woman’s.” 

It was the unanimous opinion of the women that a chief who pre- 
ferred the frail, corn-stalk type of beauty to that of the dark and 
lithe young pine was but a sorry fellow after all, and a poor judge of 
squaws. 

“The white chief brought her,” resumed Bonita, “to see her red 
sister. She kissed me, and said she would love me and be good to 
me. She gave me trinkets and scarlet ribbons. That night when it 
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was dark I crept to his rancheria, and I saw them sitting together, 
with her head on his shoulder. I ran away from the village, for I 
feared the bad spirit might make me kill my white sister, and made 
my way to the Gate of the Stars,’ where I found some of our tribe.” 

“What became of the white squaw’s presents?” asked several 
squaws at once. 

“T left them all in the lodge. I took nothing from the white 
chief’s village but this.” And she drew from a careful covering of 
buckskin a man’s glove, old and ‘worn and soiled. 

Cabello Blanco’s little daughter seemed as much touched by Bonita’s 
recital as if she were learned in the loves of Hero and Leander, Hé- 
loise and Abelard. From the first she seemed to take an interest in 
the story beyond her years. “Did you not stop loving the white 
chief ?” she asked. 

Bonita shook her head. 

“ Were you not a red chief’s squaw afterwards ?” persisted the girl. 

“You must not talk so, child,” said the old squaw. ‘ You-are 
only a papoose yet, and know nothing about such things.” 

The girl hung her head and blushed through the vermilion which 
covered her cheeks. Her interest in the story had betrayed her into too 
anxious questioning. She said to herself, however, that she never would 
have allowed the young white chief to be taken from her by that hollow- 
breasted, pale-faced, corn-haired squaw. 

After a pause, Bonita replied,— 

“Yes, girl; since then I was Delgado’s squaw. He was killed 
when our village in the Chusca Valley was attacked. Red women are 
not like white squaws. Perhaps we can love more because we are 
stronger. The white squaw is weak and sickly and can only love one, 
and never leaves him.” 

“ What does she do when he is killed ?” 

“She puts on black blankets and mourns for him until she dies and 
is put in the ground by his side.” 

Poor Bonita’s knowledge of the manners and customs of the whites 
was not very extensive or very accurate, as you may perceive. How- 
ever, she was not proportionately further from reality than many a lit- 
erary tourist of great asserted ability and fully-established prolificness, 
who, knowing no language but his own (if that), discourses magiste- 
rially of the manners and customs of—say the French, after a two 
months’ sojourn in a fifth-rate English lodging-place in Paris. 

The squaws declared that, all things considered, the white women 
were worse off than the red. 


2 La Puerta de las Estrellas. Anglice, Washington Pass. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Bonita’s story increased the desire of the squaws to surrender to the 
commander of the nearest military post. No doubt the few braves in the 
Cienega Amarilla that night received a course of curtain lectures on the 
subject from the red Mrs. Caudles who presided over their respective 
rancherias. The ‘ bucks” held a council next day and smoked some 
dried leaves over the subject. They had been strangers to bad tobacco 
for some time. For three years no traders had been allowed to enter 
the country. It did not need much talk to make the men understand 
that they must starve or surrender. They could see only too plainly 
their women and children wasting away before their eyes. There was 
not one of the little band that did not show traces of suffering and pri- 
vation. The children were thin and sickly-hued. The canine follow- 
ers, usually so numerous in Indian villages, were reduced to one poor, 
scraggy tyke, half wolf, half dog, and all skin and bone. 

Among the “ bucks” there were no braves of any standing. They 
belonged to the poor herd of Indians who are not dignified even by a 
name. The old chief’s wife and Bonita, who had been women of mark 
in their tribe, consequently had much influence among them. The two 
women soon succeeded in having a day set for the departure of the 
band. It was resolved to begin the march for the fort of the white 
war-chief on the Great Water after the “third sleep” from the day of 
the council. 

The prospect of their sufferings being alleviated, or at least varied, 
lessened to some extent the sadness that had so long prevailed in the 
little camp. But none was so pleased as the little daughter of Cabello 
Blanco. The fear of the white man which had been instilled in her 
childish mind in the Indian villages of the Chusca Valley had been 
completely dispelled by Bonita’s story. She wanted to see those beau- 
tiful white warriors who love but one squaw and bring no rival into 
her rancheria. And the heart of the little red maiden throbbed within 
her at the thought that she might become the squaw of some young 
white brave and reign in his rancheria. 

But let me describe this nameless little Indian girl. I may do so 
with some show of propriety, I think, for she is the nearest approach 
to a heroine the reader shall meet in this- unpretentious tale, which is 
in truth a story without a heroine or a hero. 

Cabello Blanco’s daughter was about thifteen years old. It must 
be borne in mind that an Indian girl of that age has advanced farther 
towards womanhood than her white sister of two or three years older. 
She was not too tall, and was finely formed, though want of food had 
marred the once rounded contour of her young and shapely limbs. 
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Her hair was long and of a rich purplish-black. Her eyes were large, 
lustrous, full of nature’s fire and brightness. Her eyebrows were dark 
as her hair and perfectly arched. Her lips were full and of a vivid 
red. Her teeth, like those of most Indians, were beautifully regular 
and brilliantly white, though tooth-brush had never touched them. 
They seemed, however, like all Indian teeth, to have been made to eat 
raw flesh. I cannot better describe the appearance of Indian teeth. 
Her cheeks and her forehead were touched with the vermilion dye the 
squaws use for the purpose of personal adornment; for they too, like too 
many of their white sisters, endeavor to improve upon nature. Her 
matted hair fell in long elf-locks and inextricable tangles ; it was virgin 
of a comb. She looked like a savage edition of a head I have seen 
among Jullien’s crayon studies. Her dusky arms were bare. A few 
brass rings ornamented her wrists. Her dress was composed of two 
rectangular pieces of a dark and coarse woolen stuff bordered with red ; 
the latter is a favorite color of Indians. ‘These pieces were joined at 
one end, a place being left open for the head to pass through. A piece 
of buckskin bound them about her waist. These, with a short under- 
garment of manta, worn next the body and greased, for unromantic 
reasons, constituted not only her whole costume, but her entire ward- 
robe. It is not the custom among the Indians to wash underclothing. 
This substitute for the chemise of civilization our young Indian girl, 
like her sister squaws, had worn for months unchanged. She was bare- 
footed. The destitution of this little band of Indians was so great that 
many of them were without moccasins. Her feet were small and well 
formed, but truth compels me to confess that they were thickly in- 
crusted with the yellow mud of the Cienega. The nearest approach to 
a washing they ever made was when her path lay across a brook which 
she had to ford. Her hands, alas! were covered with dirt and clay, 
for it was my poor little no-heroine’s daily labor to dig up the papa, 
or Navajo potato, with her young fingers. I should have hesitated to 
lend her my cloak or my shaw] if I intended to wear it again. And if 
I were compelled to don it again after she had worn it, I should cause 
it to do duty for some days as a horse-cloth first. This, I have learned 
from old frontiersmen, from Mexican scouts, guides, etc., removes the 
unpleasant consequences of Indian wear. The perfume of the wild 
red rose was not remarkably agreeable. Judged from a dancing-school 
point of view, her step was not graceful. Like all Indians and other 
untutored children of nature, she turned out her heels and turned in 
her toes. 

Most amiable of readers! If my description conflicts with your 
poetical preconceptions, I am sorry for it. It is a true one. I have 
painted “an Indian princess” as “ Indian princesses” usually are in the 
simplicity of their native wilds. I have no doubt, if history could tell 
the truth, that it would show the Princess Pocahontas to have been— 
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& quelque chose pr’s—such a one as I have tried to describe when the 
renowned Captain John Smith first made her acquaintance. 

Yet my nameless little squaw was really beautiful in face and form, 
not only by comparison with her wild sisters, for comeliness among 
the dusky daughters of the forest or the plains is very rare, but she 
would have been beautiful anywhere. Reigning belles in New York 
or Boston would have given their diamonds for her teeth, her hair, her 
eyes. Softened by civilization, beautified by the daily use of the bath 
and the toilet appliances of modern fashion, clothed in raiment suited 
to her dark beauty, taught the outward turn and downward point of 
the toe, skilled to conduct the serpentine wavings of a graceful train, 
let her be placed in any ball-room at home or abroad, and every white 
waistcoat in it would throb in allegiance to her as physical queen of 
the ball. 

This is not fancy’s sketch, dear lady reader. .I saw the nameless 
Indian beauty when she was about sixteen years old. I took her to 
see—or rather to be seen by—some lady friends who knew her story. 
They had heard of her beauty and “were dying to see her.” I was 
not disappointed at their being somewhat disappointed. They admitted 
that she was pretty for an Indian, but that was all. They really could 
see nothing to necessitate going into ecstasies with some of their gentle- 
men friends. I believe, however, that ladies and gentlemen seldom 
agree in their estimates of female beauty, whether white or red. Venus 
would not have got the golden apple a Sorosis sitting in judgment. 

The time before the day of departure was busily occupied in getting 
a supply of Navajo potatoes and wild onions, and in making the other 
necessary preparations for the journey. 

On the fourth day the little band began its journey with the sun. 
The Indians numbered about thirty in all, men, women, and children. 
There were seven men, eleven women, and the rest were children of 
various ages, from the papoose on its board to the boy or girl of 
thirteen. 

The country through which they journeyed consisis of long, par- 
allel cafiadas, or narrow valleys, separated by ranges of wooded hills. 
During the day they avoided the main trails which led through the 
valley of the Oso and threaded their weary way in single file along 
the wooded crests. Their progress was slow. They were weak, and 
the underbrush was thick and tangled. They had to carry the simple 
cooking-utensils they needed, as well as the supply of papas and onions. 
This latter burden was the only one that grew lighter. Soon the 
younger children became exhausted, and had to be carried. Some of 
the squaws had a double burden to bear,—a papoose on their backs and 
a child of three or four in their arms. The men carried the older chil- 
dren ; this was unusual. Your warrior is generally too proud to carry 
a burden. But the warrior spirit was starved out of the little rem- 
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nant of the tribe that was now leaving its hiding-place in the Yellow 
Swamp. 

In the night they came down to the springs in the valley for - ater. 
It was keenly cold at night, for it was in the beginning of March when 
they began their exodus. They dared not light a fire, lest its smoke 
by day or its flame by night might be seen by bands of Mexicans hunt- 
ing for Indian stock or Indian children; for the Mexicans found a 
lucrative business in the sale into peonage of such Indian children as 
they captured. At the time of which I write an Indian child five or 
six years old would have brought two hundred dollars on the Rio 
Grande. The danger of being captured before they could surrender 
to the troops increased as our Indians approached the Mexican settle- 
ments. 

They had not a pony left. The old squaw remembered the time 
when her husband, the chief of the Great Water, had flocks of sheep 
which her eye could not measure at a glance, and more horses by 
scores than she could count. Then she rode a handsome pony, with 
trappings worthy of a chief’s wife. She had plenty of buffalo-zobes 
and beaded moccasins, and necklaces of curious stones, and girdles or- 
namented with plates of shining metal. But the men would go on the 
war-path. Their chiefs were killed or captured; their horses and 
sheep taken by the troops or by raiding-parties of Mexicans. (It is 
only justice to say, however, that the horses and sheep originally 
belonged to the Mexicans in many cases.) Now the chief’s wife had 
to plod along wearily on foot, and carry her boy, when, towards the 
end of the march, the child grew faint from fatigue and want of food. 
Whence does a weak and tottering mother draw her strength when a 
drooping child has to be borne in her trembling arms? It must 
surely be heaven-given. 

The Indians reached in safety the lofty ridge that looks down upon 
Los Pilares, those wonderful natural columns that rise from the level 
plain below to the height of two hundred feet. At the base of one of 
these rocks is a beautiful spring, as pure as the Bandusian fountain. 
Thither the Indians must go for water. A party of Mexicans halted 
at the spring, and remained there until sunset. The Indians had to 
pass the day without water. The Mexicans left the spring at sunset, 
but it was hours after their departure, and after thick darkness had 
fallen upon the Pilares, before the Indians ventured down to the spring 
to moisten their parched lips. Nor could they even then lie down to 
sleep. One of the most fruitful wild-potato patches lay in the vicinity 
of the Pilares, and they had to devote a great part of the night to re- 
plenishing their little store. Before dawn they climbed the ridge to 
pursue their toilsome way along its craggy summit. 

Thus they traveled slowly and wearily from day to day, sometimes 
retracing their steps or burying themselves still deeper in the woods 
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when they saw the dust of coming parties afar off. Their experience at 
the Pilares was more than once repeated. They found parties of Mexi- 
cans camped at the springs where they hoped to get water, and had to 
pass whole days without it. They knew that if they fell into the 
hands of Mexicans their doom was death for the men and peonage for 
the women and children. They peered anxiously from their watching- 
places among the rocks for the blue uniform of the United States 
troops. Bonita had told them that as soon as they could signify their 
surrender to a war-party of white braves their sufferings would be 
ended and food and protection given them. But they looked in vain. 
The great chiefs in that section of the country had surrendered, and, 
unfortunately for our little band, the troops were operating in the 
Apache country beyond the southern base of the Sierra Blanca one 
along the tributaries to the Gila. 

- The Indians were so tired and weak when they reached the Ojo 
del Oso that they had to rest for a day in the woods near its cool 
waters. Some of them looked as if they should not live to see the 
sign of their deliverance. This, Bonita told them, was a blanket of 
many colors, which waved from the top of a tall white lodge-pole in 
the centre of the white war-chief’s village. But more than half their 
journey was accomplished : they had left behind them the Yglesia* and 
the lofty Obeliscas.* 

After two more days of weary journeying they reached the banks of 
the Agua Azul in the night, exhausted by fatigue, hunger, and anx- 
iety. They were more like shadows than like men and women. Their 
scanty store of wild vegetables was consumed. They had not strength 
enough left to crawl back to the wooded ridges, a measure of precaution 
they had hitherto always taken. But they were now within a few 
leagues of their long-hoped-for resting-place. To-morrow they should 
be in sight of the fort; they would send up a lofty smoke-signal to 
attract the attention of the white war-chief, who would send out a 
detachment to ascertain its meaning. To that party they would sur- 
render, and their sufferings would be ended. 

Sleep fell upon their weary eyelids as they lay on the tall grass on 
the banks of the Agua Azul. A little before dawn their sleep was 
rudely broken by the rapid trampling of horsemen close upon them. 
With the quick self-preservative instinct of their race, the Indians 
fled, scattering in all directions. It was too late. They were within 
short pistol-range. Some were shot as they crept crouching through 
the tall grass. The flying squaws and children were ridden down and 
seized. The Indians generally ran towards the rocky heights to the 
right of the stream. One Indian suddenly turned back and plunged 
into the water. He was seen, however. Shot after shot was fired at 
him as he dashed through the shallow water beyond the middle of the 
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river. He was hit repeatedly, but still he rushed forward, staggering, 
with bullet after bullet in his body. He had nearly reached the oppo- 
site bank, and might have gained the lava-beds that stretch away to- 
wards the base of San Mateo, when a left-handed Mexican put a rifle- 
ball into his head. He fell into the water with a splash and moved 
no more. 

“ Bueno !”’ cried the Mexican. 

Of the seven male Indians not one was left alive. 

The attacking party was a band of Mexicans, scouting after 
Apaches who had stolen stock from their settlement and murdered 
some of their people. It was only natural that the Mexicans should 
be greatly exasperated. They happened to stumble on this little squad 
of Indians, unhappily for the latter. In such cases one Indian is as 
good as another to a Mexican, as in like circumstances one white man 
is as good as another to an Indian. 

The sun rose upon a piteous sight. The men of the Indian band 
lay dead in the tall grass. The women and children were huddled to- 
gether under guard, a terror-stricken group. ‘The Mexicans dismounted, 
some to wash their faces in the stream, others to prepare their morning 
meal or enjoy the favorite corn-husk cigarette. As one jumped to the 
ground, he stumbled. 

“ Caramba !” he exclaimed ; “I stepped on something !” 

Not a sound, not a movement in the grass. 

The Mexican searched closely, and picked up from under the feet of 
his horse an Indian boy four or five years old. 

“ Ah! diablito!” said the Mexican, “you are very quiet and cun- 
ning.” He held up the poor red urchin to the admiring gaze of his 
companions. They seemed to appreciate the Spartan character of the 
little fellow’s ruse. 

“ He’s a bright muchachito,” said one of them. “If you had not 
happened to jump on him, Pablo, we never should have found him.” 

“True,” said another. “I believe they understand these Indian 
tricks when they are a week old. He would not have moved a muscle 
for twenty-four hours. Tienes muchacho!” And he threw the little 
fellow a tortilla, which was ravenously devoured. 

The other children stretched forth their thin hands for some of the 
coveted food. The Mexicans opened their malétas and gave their captives 
tortillas and frijoles. The squaws and children had not eaten so good 
a meal for many a day. The Mexicans now treated them with kind- 
ness, the children especially. 

When they had breakfasted, the Mexicans proceeded to divide their 
booty, which was quite valuable, as Indian children then brought good 
prices. This took some time. There was a disagreement about the 
disposition to be made of the Spartan boy. His discoverer claimed the 
boy, and insisted that he should not be included in the general dis- 
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tribution. On the contrary, the others, with equal insistence, argued 
that he should. AJ] seemed to want the little fellow on account of the 
plucky qualities he had shown. The question was finally decided by a 
mode of arbitration introduced among the Mexicans by their enlight- 
ened “ white” brethren, and technically known as “ freeze out.” 

It was noon before the party set out with their captives on their 
march back to the settlements. They formed a strange cavalcade. Some 
of the Mexicans placed the squaws in front of their saddle-bows, Mexi- 
can fashion. Others carried the children. Some appeared with two 
children, one in front and one in rear. This march promised to be less 
fatiguing than the one which had just ended so disastrously. 

As the raiders crossed the ford they saw the body of the dead 
Indian lying in the shallowest part of the stream, half under water. 

“Valga me Dios,” said Pablo, to him who seemed to be the leader of 
the party. “This is not well, Don Ramon. It is not proper to leave 
the body in the water.” 

“Tt is the truth,” returned Don Ramon. “It looks unchristian.” 

“Well,” said Pablo, “I will do what is proper.” 

So saying, he rode into the river, and, twisting his lariat into a run- 
ning loop, slipped it around the dead Indian’s leg. Then giving the 
rope a couple of turns around the high pommel of his Mexican saddle, 
he struck his long Mexican spurs into his horse’s flanks. The animal 
dashed off with a plunge and a plash, dragging the body after it with 
many a jerk, and “snaking” it up the steep bank on the opposite side. 
There, his sense of propriety satisfied, Pablo cast off his lariat and left 


the dead Indian. 


CHAPTER III. 


Two years had passed since the massacre on the Agua Azul. A 


party of hay-cutters were at work near the scene of the tragedy. 


There was no trace of the fearful episode to be seen. The coyotés had 
finished the work of propriety so worthily begun by the scrupulous 
Pablo, and the scattered bones of the murdered Indians were hidden 
under the rank growth of another year’s grass. 

The hay-makers, two excepted, were Mexicans. The exceptions 
were young Americans who had gone to New Mexico “to better their 
condition.” In their verdancy, they were led to indulge in one of the 
customs of the country, gambling. What little money they brought 
with them they soon sacrificed at the shrine of insatiable Monte. 
They were thus forced to descend to hard labor for a livelihood. 
They went to work philosophically, with the hope of better things in 
the future. One of them, Ned Ostrander, had made a little step for- 


ward already. He was installed as a sort of overseer or major-domo, 
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as the Mexicans have it, with a present and positive increase of labor 
and responsibility, and a possible slight increase of wages in the 
future. 

“Ned,” said his comrade, Bill Selfridge. “Look yonder.” 

“ What is it?” asked Ned. 

“Tt looks like an Indian head!” hissed Bill, as he dropped his 
scythe and hurriedly picked up his rifle. ‘Now it’s gone! No. 
There it is again !” 

“ Where?” 

“ About two hundred yards to the left.” 

“ Los Indios! Los Indios!” shouted the Mexicans. 

Every man grasped his rifle, for Indian attacks on hay-parties were 
common occurrences. The hay-maker often had to drop his scythe 
and pick up his rifle or draw his revolver. 

They rushed towards the spot where ‘the Indian head had been 
seen. It was no longer visible, but a waving line was seen in the tall 
grass. A bullet from Bill Selfridge’s rifle flew in the direction of the 
shimmer in the grass, 

“ Bueno !” shouted the Mexicans. 

“ A good line-shot, Bill,” said Ned Ostrander. “I guess you’ve 
fetched it whatever it is.” 

The shimmer in the grass was stopped. The men drew towards 
the spot where the grass had ceased to wave. There lay something 
that looked like a bundle of blankets. Ned turned it over gently 
with his foot. It was a human being rolled up like a hedgehog. 

“You’ve sent him to the happy hunting-grounds, Bill,” said Ned. 

Ned turned the bundle of blankets over again with his foot. 

“ Look out, Ned!” shouted Bill. ‘“ He may run a knife into you 
first thing you know. They’re as bad as possums, those red devils.” 

“I’m blessed if it ain’t a squaw!” cried Ned. “It’s got long 
moccasins.” 

“The devil!” ejaculated Bill. “I swear I didn’t think I was 
mean enough to kill a squaw.” 

“T don’t think she’s dead,” said Ostrander. 

“Good!” said Bill. “I wouldn’t kill a squaw, if I knew it, for 
all old Astor’s money.” And he rushed to where Ned stood by the 
prostrate form of the Indian. 

Together they raised her. She was a young and pretty squaw of 
about fifteen years. The ball from Bill’s rifle had just grazed her back 
and neck as she ran, crouching, through the grass. It stunned her and 
left a seared line, but did no further injury. When she fell she had 
presence of mind enough to remain motionless, according to Indian 
tactics, hoping thus to elude her pursuers. Her dress was part savage, 
part civilized. She wore the Indian blanket as a mantle, and under- 
neath it an old calico dress. 
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It was Cabello Blanco’s daughter. 
The young Indian girl looked stronger and better than when, after 
the weary march from the Cienega Amarilla, she last reached the banks 
of the Agua Azul. But terror was pictured in her face. She seemed 
afraid even to look at her captors. She trembled all over as they 
raised her to her feet. 

“ Pshaw !” said Bill; “it’s only skin-deep.” 

“T guess she’s all right,” rejoined Ned. “ More frightened than 
hurt. She’s pretty badly scared.” 

“No wonder! poor thing!” said Bill. “To have a dozen molas- 
ses-colored devils and two that ought to be white yelling after her 
and shooting at her. I swear, Ned, if I’d a-killed her, I never could 
forgive myself. I should always feel like a murderer. As I had the 
good luck only to graze her, I’ll see that nobody else hurts her.” 

“Tt was a good line-shot, all the same, Bill,” said Ned. 

“T wonder what she thinks we’re going to do to her.” 

“She thinks, of course, that we’re going to sell her, or kill her—or 
worse yet.” 

“ Ned,” said Bill, “ 1’1l blow the brain-pan off any fellow that lays 
a rough hand on her.” 

“ Nobody will harm her,” said Ned. 

“She wouldn’t have much show with these Mexicans,” rejoined 
Bill. “They think no more of an Indian than of a wild beast.” 

“ That’s about what Indians are, Bill, when the truth’s told.” 

“Tt may be the truth,” replied Bill, “but I’ll be damned if I be- 
lieve it.” 

“You haven’t got over the ‘ Last of the Mohicans’ yet.” 

“Perhaps. However, I’ve made up my mind to protect this poor 
little squaw and bring her to the commander of the fort. Will you 
stand by me in case of need ?” 

“ Why, of course.” 

They conducted the trembling squaw to their tent, and by signs 
bade her sit upon some new-mown hay. Bill endeavored to reassure 
her by working his face into a most extravagant smile and interroga- 
tively uttering the Indian exclamation “How! How!” which he 
seemed to think comprised everything in its expressiveness. 

“T expect she’s half starved,” he said. And the two friends took 
from their saddle-bags tortillas and cold fried bacon, which the girl ate 
with no ordinary relish, for she was almost famished. 

She gradually became calmer, and finally mustered up courage 
enough to look at her captors and say a few words in broken Spanish, 
which she had learned during her peonage. Ned and Bill also pos- 
sessed a little spurious Castilian. It was even more broken than the 
young squaw’s, but, nevertheless, they managed to understand each 
other. 
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She told them her sad story, how her people had come from the 
Cienega to give themselves up to the commander of the post at the 
Great Lake. Half by words, half by signs, she told of the sudden at- 
tack, the massacre of the men, and the capture of the women and chil- 
dren. She had been sold to a ranchero who lived far away in the 
northeastern portion of the Territory. She had to work very hard. 
Her food was only a tortilla or two a day, and her clothing was scant 
and thin. The ranchero’s wife was not a bad woman. She only 
whipped her Navajo peon twice or thrice, when the girl used some of 
the butter she had newly churned to anoint her black locks. No 
thrifty housewife could be expected to allow such a heinous offense as 
this to go unpunished. The young squaw watched eagerly for an op- 
portunity to escape. Two years passed away before she was able to 
put her design into execution. She wished to join her tribe at the res- 
ervation, near the Bosque Redondo. She knew no other way to accom- 
plish her purpose than to endeavor to carry out the original intention 
of her people when they left the Cienega,—to surrender to the white 
war-chief at the Laguno Grande. 

‘“‘ How long have you been coming here?” asked Ned, in anything 
but pure Castilian. 

The young squaw answered by extending all the fingers of one 
hand, closing them, and again extending all save the thumb. 

“ Nine days!” exclaimed Bill. 

The necessaries with which the young squaw was provided for this 
nine days’ journey were a little meal-bag, now empty, and a flint and 
steel. In the course of the journey she had to swim six streams, for 
the waters were high on account of recent rains. 

“ Ned,” cried Bill, “she’s a perfect little brick! Just think of her 
going through all] that to gain her liberty. It almost brings the tears 
to my eyes, and they have not been wet since my mother died.” 

Some of the Mexicans came dashing back on their ponies. They 
had found no traces of other Indians. The young squaw trembled 
when she saw them ride up to the tent where she was seated. They 
recalled to her memory the horrible scene of two years before. She 
cast an appealing look, as if for protection, towards the two Americans. 
The enthusiastic Bill understood her glance, smiled a very broad smile, 
and, in his usual bad Spanish, bade her fear nothing. Less excitable 
Ned gave her a quiet but expressive nod. 

“ Caramba!” said one of the Mexicans. “The squaw is pretty.” 

“ What shall we do with her?” asked another. 

“You need not trouble yourself about that,” said Bill. “She 
don’t belong to you.” 

“To whom does she belong, Sefior Bill?” asked the Mexican. 

“To nobody in particular.” 

“ Bueno, Sefior Bill! Spoken like a caballero! She belongs to us 
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all, share and share alike. What will you give me for my share, 
sefiors? or what will you take for yours ?” 

“ Let’s settle it by the cards,” said another, taking from his pocket 
a greasy pack of monte cards. “ Let us all sit down here, and I'll 
open a game.” 

“ Bueno! bueno!” shouted the Mexicans, as they squatted around 
the man with the cards. “This is a good day’s hay-making.” 

“Won’t you join us, Sefior Bill?” asked the man, as he shuffled 
the cards. 

“ Not by a damned sight,” responded Bill. 

“ And you, Sefior Ned?” 

Ned merely shook his head. 

“Truly, sefiors, you are generous. ‘Two chances less to work out. 
Perhaps you have conscientious scruples against peonage ?” 

“The President’s proclamation has put an end to peonage,” re- 
turned Bill. “I shall take this squaw to the fort to-morrow and 
deliver her to the commandant; so you may save yourselves the trouble 
of playing for her.” 

“ But, sefiors, we have our rights as well as you others.” 

“You have no right to this squaw. I take her under my protec- 
tion. I'll make an ugly hole in any one who troubles her.” 

“ Yo, tamkin !”’ added Ned. 

Both the young men pulled their revolvers to the front as they 
spoke. 

“ Well, sefiors, we will not fight about a miserable squaw ; so don’t 
_ get excited. Buenas noches, sefiors, and many delights.” 

“Go to the devil!” said Bill. “ You’re a low, mean hound, any- 
how! TI’ll give you a licking the first chance.” This was said in 
English. The Mexican’s insinuation had roused Bill’s ire, and he 
lost what little control he had over his Spanish. One must be very 
familiar with a language before he can vent his anger or spontaneously 
swear in it. 

The monte dealer and his friends went towards their tents. When 
they were out of Bill’s hearing the gambler said,— 

“‘Compadres! There are two ways of reaching an end,—the 
straight way and the curved way. There are often serious obstacles in 
the former, which we avoid by taking the latter. For my part I like 
the curved way best. We may not be able to take the squaw from 
those two fools by force, but we can take her by stealth.” 

“Good !” said his hearers. “ How do you propose to do it ?” 

“ Leave that to me,” said the gambler; “ you shall know when the 
time comes.” 

“The squaw must sleep right here, Ned,” said Bill, “and the tent 
must remain open all night on account of those foul-minded devils 
yonder.” 
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“T understand,” said Ned; “all right.” 

Bill signified to the Indian that she was to lie near the front of the 
tent. 

“You and I will turn in in the far corner,” said he to Ned. Then 
he added, “I think that infernal gambler is capable of any scurvy 
trick. I trust none of his tribe, but him least of all I ever met.” 

“ T don’t think he’ll try anything on,” said Ned. 

“Perhaps not,” returned Bill; “but it won’t hurt to take some 
precautions.” 

So saying, he uncoiled his lariat, and tying one end of it around his 
left wrist, wound the other around the Navajo girl’s arm. With the 
help of good pantomime and bad Spanish he made her understand that 
if any of the Mexicans came near the tent during the night, she was to 
pull the lariat and wake him. 

“For,” said he to Ned, “I could not. keep awake to-night if the 
grass was full of Indians.” 

“T’m pretty sleepy myself,” returned Ned, “but I don’t apprehend 
any trouble.” 

The two friends then prepared for the night. The toilette de nuit 
of a frontiersman is a very simple matter. It may consist merely in 
opening his shirt-collar and taking off his boots. Sometimes in danger- 
ous places the latter part of the deshabillement is omitted. Ned and 
Bill, however, took off their coats and rolled them up for pillows. 
Then they took off their boots and put them under the blankets, so 
that in case of rain they might not become damp and be hard to pull 
on in the morning. They put on moccasins, so that in case of very 
sudden arousing they might not be altogether barefooted. After the 
fashion of old scouts and guides, they surrounded their primitive couch 
with a hair lariat, a magic circle within whose boundary no rattlesnake 
ever ventures. Each, as he lay down, placed his rifle and his pistols, 
muzzle towards the feet, by his side, covering them with the outer edge 
of his blanket to guard them from moisture, and to have them within 
instinctive grasp if danger should suddenly invade his slumbers. 

“ Buenas noches, Maria,” said Bill, for she had told her new-found 
friend the name her Mexican mistress had given her. Bill gave the 
lariat attached to his wrist a gentle pull and burst into a hearty laugh, 
in which Maria joined. 

“T wonder what Sallie Anderson would say if she knew I was tied 
to a squaw,” said Bill, with a laugh. 

“T guess she wouldn’t see any joke in it,” responded Ned. 

Maria was exhausted by her nine days’ journey and the excitement 
of its ending. She feared the Mexicans. She remembered the fate 
her people had met with at their hands. But she felt she had protec- 
tors in the two young white men. Her mind was consequently more 
at ease than it had been for years. She was almost happy. 
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She tried to keep awake. For an hour or so she succeeded ; but 
exhausted nature at last gave way, and she fell into a pleasant slumber. 
She dreamed of happy hunting-grounds where the wild deer were plenty, 
where the trees were loaded down with wild peaches far larger and sweeter 
than those she had gathered in her childhood in the Cafion de Chelle. 
Golden heaps of wild honey gladdened her sight, and brave young white 
men were there to guard her from danger. 

She awoke suddenly to a feeling of suffocation and a sense of being 
moved very gently. She tried to cry out, but could not. A piece of 
buckskin was placed over her mouth. In her terror she forgot the 
lariat by which she was attached to Bill’s wrist. She was already out- 
side the tent. She felt that she was now being moved more rapidly, 
when the lariat, stretched to its full length, performed its office and 
brought Bill to his feet pistol in hand. The kidnappers felt the check 
and knew they were trapped. They let the squaw drop to the ground 
and disappeared. A shot from Bill’s revolver woke the stillness of 
the camp. When he rushed out of the tent to give them another shot, 
he could see only the faint shadow of some creeping thing in the dis- 
tance. He fired in its direction,.but it had vanished before his finger 
could pull the trigger. 

The report brought out all the Mexicans in the camp. Ned was 
also on the ground, a six-shooter in each hand. The Mexicans ran 
towards Bill’s tent, talking excitedly, and asking the cause of the shot. 

“ Los Indios !” shouted some. 

“No Indians,” said Bill; “only thieves. But they’ve got scared 
and made a run of it.” 

“You might have killed some of us, Sefior Bill,” said a Mexican ; 
“the ball passed through our tent, not two feet above the ground.” 

“Why don’t your people behave themselves? Go and lie down 
again, Maria,” said Bill ; “ Ned and I will not sleep any more to-night. 
And you, sefiors, go to your tents, every man of you, and don’t move 
until after broad daylight. If I find any one moving about the camp 
before that time, he’ll never see sunrise.” 

The hay-makers went to their tents without delay. Ned and Bill 
dressed themselves and waited for daylight. As soon as returning 
light gave back color to Madame Nature they set Maria to cooking 
their breakfast of bacon and tortillas. During her two years’ sojourn 
among the Mexicans she had learned the not very difficult art of fron- 
tier cookery. 

Breakfast ended, Ned and Bill saddled their horses. They placed 
the Indian girl on the monte-man’s pony, and compelled him, much to 
his disgust, to accompany them, mounted on a broken-down old mule, 
which it was almost general dislocation to ride. They left the hay- 
camp under charge of Ramon Vaca, a Mexican, whose honesty and 


fidelity had been tried and proved. 
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A two hours’ ride brought them to the fort at the Laguna Grande. 
At last the Indian girl beheld floating from a tall and graceful flag- 
staff that beautiful sign of safety and protection which Bonita described 
before they left the Cienega Amarilla. Her white protectors gave Maria 
into the care of the commandant of the fort. She repeated to that officer 
the story of the massacre of her people, her captivity, her heroic effort 
to regain her liberty and rejoin her people at the Bosque Redondo. 

The officer was deeply moved by the recital. He took Maria to 
his quarters and gave her into the gentle and motherly care of his wife. 

Bill and Ned informed the monte-dealer that his services as a hay- 
cutter would no longer be needed. They assured him a sound drub- 
bing, if not worse treatment, should he ever again show his face in 
that region. They restored to him his pony and conducted him to the 
boundary of the military reservation. Arrived there, Bill quietly took 
out his pistol and, cocking it, said,— 

“Now git!” ~ 

And the gambler “ got.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Maria, as she was now called, was very happy at the fort. When 
she had been there some months her desire to join her tribe at the Nav- 
ajo reservation abated. She became very much attached to Mrs. Bate- 
man, the commandant’s wife, and to her children. She was treated 
with great kindness by the entire household. Bill and Ned came to 
see their protégée from time to time. They always brought her pres- 
ents of bright-colored stuffs or ribbons, or pretty trifles of some kind. 
She had become an excellent servant. She was neat, careful, and dili- 
gent. Her only offense was the occasional use of a little freshly- 
churned butter as a substitute for pomade. Mrs. Bateman used to say 
she felt that the children were as safe when Maria was in charge of 
them as when they were under her own eye. The young squaw was 
now well fed, comfortably clad, and was paid a fair sum for her ser- 
vices at the end of every month, things entirely new in her experience. 
Mrs. Bateman proposed to take her faithful servant with her to the 
East, and Maria had already begun to dream of the marvels of the 
white man’s civilization in his magic land far away towards the rising 
sun. But a sudden end was put to those pleasant anticipations by 
orders from Washington, which prohibited the employment of Indians 
as domestics by officers of the army. Poor Maria received with great 
grief the news that she was to be separated from her friends and bene- 
factors. Whether she should now find any of her relatives on the res- 
ervation was more than doubtful. Mrs. Bateman tried to console her 
with the hope that under the President’s proclamation her relations and 
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friends would probably be rescued from peonage and restored to their 
tribe ; though the good lady well knew that such a hope was not to be 
indulged in very confidently. Few Mexican families were without 
Indian peons. Even the politicasters of the Territory, who made most 
capital out of the matter at Washington, did not desire the question 
pushed for the present. They talked very loudly about human rights 
and Indian wrongs in Washington bureaus when they sought places 
for themselves or their friends under the Territorial government from 
the party in power. But at home they intended that the President’s 
proclamation should be a dead letter so far as peonage was concerned. 
They themselves had Indian peons, as well as all their friends and re- 
tainers. The enforcement of the proclamation not only would cause 
them pecuniary loss, but also destroy their popularity. It was only a 
few single-minded captains and subalterns who, innocent of statecraft, 
enforced the law and liberated an Indian peon wherever and whenever 
they found one. Indeed this was not often, for the masters took good 
care to hide their peons when the military people were near. 

Thus poor Maria had to part from the best and kindest friends she 
had ever known. Captain Bateman was well known to the chiefs of 
the Navajo tribe. He had been just but firm in his dealings with 
them. Thus he gained their respect and confidence, and acquired no 
inconsiderable influence over them. He was ordered to visit the reser- 
vation for the purpose of persuading some of the chiefs to go into the 
Apache country and induce a portion of the Navajo tribe that had 
fled to the southern base of the Sierra Blanca to surrender and come 
to the reservation. Mrs. Bateman decided to accompany her husband. 
They concluded to take Maria with them and see her safely restored to 
her tribe. 

With a sad heart and streaming eyes Maria left the fort, wherein 
she had passed the happiest days of her life. As the wagons were 
about to start, Bill and Ned rode up to say good-by. What ad- 
ditional grief this parting caused to the already sorely-aching heart of 
the young squaw we can only imagine. Bonita’s romantic story un- 
doubtedly awakened in the bosom of the poor Indian girl hopes 
which were never to be realized. She sat for hours after the train had 
started motionless, her face covered by her mantle and her head 
bowed upon her knees. 

Captain Bateman’s party made a safe and ilies journey to 
the reservation. On their arrival there they were surrounded by 
Indians of both sexes, who remembered Captain Bateman as an old 
and kind friend. They crowded around him to shake hands with 
and to embrace him. As Maria was getting out of the wagon she 
uttered a loud cry. Then she ran towards an elderly squaw, who, with 
outstretched arms and wonder-expanded eyes, rushed forward to meet 
her. The next moment she was in her mother’s arms. 
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And Bonita was there, and other women whom the wanderer had 
known in her childhood. Then they all sat in a circle upon the 
ground, holding each other’s hands, rocking their bodies to and fro, 
and shedding alternate tears of joy for the return of the loved and of 
sorrow for the loved and lost who could return no more. 

As the women thus sat, giving free indulgence to their emotions, 
a beaded and feathered brave looked on with an expression of lofty 
contempt; he turned towards Captain Bateman, and, as if in pitying 
explanation of such an unseemly exhibition of feeling, said in Spanish, 
laughing and shrugging his shoulders,— 

“ Squaws !” 


JOHN THORNTON. 








THE UNITED SERVICE. 


SHIPS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


(Continued from page 666, vol. x.) 


A wRITER for Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, narrating his visit to the 
“ Keying,” says,— 

“On going on board we were surprised at the little walking- and 
standing-room on deck. From a limited clear space in the middle, stairs 
ascend to the higher portions fore and aft far above our head. Large 
beams, gaudily painted, meet the eye everywhere ; and before us, on one 
side of the vessel, is an erection forming a galley, or cooking-house, 
which seems a monstrous encumbrance. Within this cooking-house 
there are two large iron pans fixed on brick-work furnaces which 
open outside. In one of these is boiled rice, covered with a half-cask, 
to confine the rice, which swells in boiling, and to prevent it from being 
thrown out when the vessel rolls. The other pan is used for frying. 
On the deck also are three very large wooden tanks, which hold about 
eight thousand gallons of water. Beneath the openings to the furnaces 
is a trough, or fosse, sunk in the deck, which is filled with water to re- 
ceive the cinders that fall from the furnaces, to avoid the risk of fire. 

“ ‘We now descend to the saloon, which is half-sunk below the deck, 
and half-raised to form the first story of the elevated poop. 

“The saloon is thirty-two feet long, twenty-eight broad, and fifteen 
and a half feet high. Detracting from this spaciousness, however, 
are two beams traversing the length of the apartment breast-high, as 
if to bind the vessel in this direction, so that in crossing from one 
side to another it is necessary to stoop twice beneath these uncouth stays. 
With this exception the cabin is tastefully arranged ; its sides and ceil- 
ing are painted yellow, and plenteously covered with paintings of birds, 
flowers, monkeys, etc. On the sides are also hung some Chinese paint- 
ings in frames and musical instruments. From the roof depend a num- 
ber of lanterns of fanciful shape and variegated colors. The Chinese 
are remarkably fond of lanterns and lamps, and, as a regulation of 
police, every person is bound to carry one after nightfall. ‘To such 
an absurd length do they carry this custom,’ says a printed account of 
the ‘ Keying,’ ‘that when one of the batteries which had fired upon 
the “ Alceste” in her passage up the Bogue had been silenced by her 
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broadside, and the soldiers who manned it fled in the greatest alarm, 
instead of endeavoring to escape in the darkness, each man seized his 
lantern and climbed up the steeps behind the fort. The great lighted 
and painted balloons which they carried formed a most excellent mark 
for such of our marines as might wish to fire at the retreating China- 
men, all fear of the consequences being forgotten in the practice of 
their daily, or rather nightly, custom.’ 

“ The saloon contains a round central table of beautiful inlaid wood, 
and a number of seats of equally tasteful construction. But the most 
remarkable piece of furniture is a cupboard-like shrine at the inner 
extremity of the apartment. This is a Joss-house, as it is called by the 
Chinese, from the Portuguese word DEos, for God, or deity, which they 
have engrafted in their language. The Joss-house, which has consider- 
able resemblance to a Punch’s show-box, contains in a sitting attitude 
the idol Chin-tee, carved out of a solid piece of camphor-wood, and 
richly gilt. The odd thing about this female deity is that she has 
eighteen arms, which. spread out like a fan on each side. In each hand 
is held an object in ordinary use, such as a flag, an arrow, a bow, a 
flower, a bell, etc. The goddess sits so far within the Joss-house that 
space is left in front for various devotional apparatus, among which is 
a censer containing gilt paper and pieces of scented wood, presented 
as offerings ; a piece of wood is slowly burning. The face of the altar 
table has a scarlet ground with gilt carvings of flowers, insects, and im- 
perial dragons, and on each side is a square painted green, on which, 
inscribed in Chinese characters, is an invitation to worshipers to bring 
plenty of gold and agate stones. Ascending to the deck and going up 
a flight of steps to the second gallery, between two small cabins is a 
Joss-house for the use of the sailors, which is less ornamental, but sim- 
ilarly provided with Joss-sticks and other native offerings. The idol 
in this Joss-house is the deity of the sea, with her two attendants, 
each with a red scarf. In front is an earthen pot containing the sacred 
earth and rice, and here also is a lighted lamp. Near the goddess is 
a piece of wood of the ‘Keying,’ highly venerated by the crew, and 
placed there as symbolical that all of the vessel is protected by the 
deity. Along the top of the stern are ranged a number of small flags, 
which add gayety to the exhibition.” 

From another source we learn that the saloon was entered “ beneath 
a sort of skylight, the sides of which were filled with prepared oyster- 
shells, commonly used in China instead of glass, which is too costly for 
general use,” and that the pictorial embellishments “ were painted by a 
good-natured native of Canton named Sam-Sing, who is on board, and 
who left his country and his family to accompany the ‘ Keying’ wherever 
she goes as her painter in ordinary,” and that right and left of the saloon- 
ladder were two curious portraits of the emperor, well-worth inspection. 
The floor was covered with matting, and around the apartment were cases, 
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“and a great number of little occasional tables, besides pier- and loo- 
tables, settees, and arm-chairs with seats of marble, and at one end a 
couch, such as is used when smoking opium, for which there was a pair 
of pipes. In the cases and upon the tables was a host of ‘ curiosities,’ 
including a state umbrella, various models, and musical instruments,” 
etc. 

Returning to the narrative in Chambers’: “In this slight sketch,” 
the writer says, “we have omitted any notice of a variety of curiosities 
(those above mentioned) placed in glass cases or scattered about the 
deck and galleries. Likewise of a number of Chinese sailors and officers, 
who, in proper costumes, are lounging about the ship, as if very much 
at a loss what to do in the crowd of lady and gentleman visitors. The 
Chinese sailors, it appears, were difficult to manage during the voyage. 
They were at first very particular in the performance of their idolatrous 
customs, burning paper, beating gongs, etc., in honor of their gods ; but 
after a while they became negligent, or rather they abandoned them, on 
the representations of Captain Kellett. One of their most common and 
highly-prized superstitions was a belief in the efficacy of tying red rags 
on the rudder, cable, mast, and the principal parts of the vessel as 
safeguards against danger. On one occasion, when apprehensive of 
being attacked by a Malay proa, they tied red rags to the guns. One 
of their most revered objects was the compass: before this they would 
place tea, sweet cakes, and pork, to keep it true and faithful. Grad- 
ually they became accustomed to the European compass, which was 
marked, at their request, with the thirty-two points in Chinese figures 
and eight divisions, and then put aside all of their own but two. During 
the storms which the ‘ Keying’ encountered they at first were exceed- 
ingly terrified, but were soon restored to comparative calm on observing 
the steadiness and confidence of the English part of the crew. When a 
storm was over they burned Joss-paper in great abundance. A very 
interesting personage on board the ‘ Keying’ is Hesing, a mandarin of 
the fifth class, whose distinctive mark is a crystal button on the top of 
his cap. He is forty-six years old, intelligent, amiable, and gentle- 
manly. During the voyage he learned a little English, and was taught 
to write his name in English characters, an accomplishment of which he 
is somewhat proud.” 

The “‘ Keying” was not a new vessel. She had for many years been 
engaged in the Chinese coasting trade, and was purchased for the pur- 
pose of being exhibited in England as a curiosity. Considerable 
address was required in the negotiation, as well as getting her safely 
past the Bogue forts. Her Chinese name I have not been able to 
ascertain. 

A printed description of this remarkable vessel and of her voyage 
was sold on board at New York, Boston, and London. I have, however, 
been unable to obtain a copy of the pamphlet, from which, doubtless, 
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much of the foregoing descriptions have been derived ; and I have also 
endeavored to obtain an-account of her later history by correspondence 
and the insertion of queries in Boston, New York, and English papers, 
but hitherto without result, although she was visited by thousands on 
both sides of the Atlantic and received the attention of royalty only 
thirty-five years ago. After she ceased to be attractive as a show what 
disposition was made of her I have so far been unable to ascertain. 

THE “Great ReEpusiic,” 1853.—This ship, remarkable as the 
largest merchant-ship that had been constructed in the United States to 
that date, was launched from the ship-yard of Donald McKay, at East 
Boston, Massachusetts, in October, 1853. It was estimated that in 
her construction two thousand three hundred and eighty tons of oak 
was used in her frames, hooks, and knees, and one million five hundred 
thousand feet of hard pine in her keelson, ceilings, deck frames, decks, 
and planking; in her fastenings three hundred tons of iron and fifty- 
six tons of copper, and the amount of labor on her equaled fifty-five 
thousand days’ work. A single suit of her sails contained sixteen thou- 
sand yards of canvas. On the day of her launch the rising ground in 
front furnished an eligible spot from which to witness it, and was im- 
proved by many hundred people, a large proportion of whom were ladies. 
All the sheds and the tops of many houses in the vicinity were black 
with people, and every window which commanded a view was filled with 
fair women. 

The harbor in the vicinity presented a beautiful appearance. Many 
yachts, decked with colors, with their crews arrayed in uniforms, and a 
number of smaller sail-boats, were cruising around and about, which, 
with numerous row-boats, gave the harbor a lively aspect. The steam- 
ers “ Mayflower” and “ Argo,” their decks and wheel-houses covered 
with people, added to the interest of the scene. Stretching the eye 
across the water to Chelsea bridge and the navy-yard were seen crowds 
of persons. Chelsea bridge was filled with carriages by eleven o’clock. 
From all the points of observation not less than fifty thousand people 
were gazing upon the “Great Republic” at the moment of her launch. 

The ship was decorated with five flags,—on her bowsprit was a 
union jack, at the foremast a large American flag, at the mainmast a 
white flag, blazoned with a shield formed of the stars and stripes, and 
at the mizzen- and spanker-mast (as her fourth mast was christened), 
were American flags. ‘The East Boston Brass Band, on her deck, en- 
tertained the crowd with music, and kept them in a good humor while 
they were waiting. 

At eleven o’clock a company of ship-carpenters, with their ham- 
mers on their shoulders, marched to the ship, and took their posi- 
tions to “wedge her up.” This was commenced at half-past eleven. 
Next the blocks were split away, the shores taken down, and at five 
minutes past twelve the ship started slowly, and, moving gracefully 
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and majestically, entered the water, the band playing “ Hai] Columbia !” 
amid the cheering of the crowd on board and around, and the firing of 
cannons. As she made her parting bow to the shore, Captain Alden 
Gifford, standing upon her prow, christened her, with pure Cochituate, 
“The Great Republic.” Again the cannon roared, the crowd cheered, 
and the iron horses upon the railroads within hearing joined with 
their shrill voices in the chorus. Everybody seemed delighted. The 
crowd began to separate immediately after the ship was off. The rush 
for the ferry was tremendous, but all were brought back to Boston 
with safety and dispatch. 

The following description of this noble ship, prepared by an “ old 
salt,” under Mr. McKay’s direction, will be of interest for preserva- 
tion : 

“She is three hundred and twenty-five feet long, fifty-three feet 
wide, and her whole depth thirty-seven feet. The keel for sixty feet 
forward is gradually raised from a straight line, and curves upwards 
into an arch, where it blends with the stern, so that the grip of her 
forefoot, instead of being angular, like other vessels, is the complete 
arch of a circle. This arch, both inside and outside, is formed of 
solid oak, and binds all the joints together, so that the greater the 
pressure the more firmly will the arch be knit. Strength, how- 
ever, is only one reason for adopting the arched form for her fore- 
foot. The other reason is to facilitate her working, and at the same 
time to make her entrance as clean as possible, to obviate resist- 
ance. She has vast surface of floor, with about twenty inches dead- 
rise, and a very long and clean run, which, as it rises, is spread 
out to prevent her settling aft, no matter how swiftly she may fly 
through the water. Her lines are concave forward and aft, up to a few 
feet above the load displacement line, but become gradually convex as 
they ascend, and form her outline on the plank-sheer. The angular 
form of the bow is, however, preserved entire, and such a bow for 
sharpness, beauty, and strength has never been produced in this coun- 
try. Yet it is plain, even to nakedness, having the national eagle 
emerging from below the bowsprit as its only ornament. But simple 
and appropriate as this ornament is, it adds nothing to the beauty of the 
bow. 

“Her sides are arched, or swell like those of a ship of war, but 
not so much in proportion to her size; and her sheer is graduated 
her whole length, with sufficient rise forward to impart ease and 
grace to the bow. She has a waist of nine narrow strakes defined be- 
tween the mouldings of the upper wale and the plank-sheer, and every 
line and moulding is graduated to correspond with her sheer. Her 
stern is semi-elliptical in form, and corresponds with her after body. 
It is spanned by a large gilded eagle, with the American shield in 
his talons, and measures thirty-six feet between the tips of the wings. 
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Her name and port of hail are also on the stern, and it, as well as 
the hull, is painted black. She is yellow-metaled up to twenty-five 
feet draught. Instead of bulwarks, the outer line of her spar-deck is 
protected by a rail on turned-oak stanchions. She has four complete 
decks. The height between the upper and spar-deck is seven feet, and 
between each of the other decks eight feet. 

“ Abaft the foremast there is a house twenty-one feet long by sixteen 
wide, the forward part of which is designed for a work-room in wet 
weather or as a shelter-house for the watch on deck in stormy weather. 
The after-part of it is a sick-bay or hospital, where those off duty will 
be properly taken care of and every means used to restore them to health. 
Abaft the fore hatchway is another house twenty-five feet long, six- 
teen feet wide, and six and a half high, which contains the galley. 
Abaft the galley is a blacksmith-shop and an engine-room where there 
is a steam-engine of twelve-horse power. This engine is designed to 
do all the heavy work of the ship, such as taking in and-discharging 
cargo, setting up rigging, working the fire-engine, hoisting topsails, 
pumping ship, etc., and connected with it is an apparatus for distilling 
fresh water from salt water. The advantages of a steam-engine on 
board of such a ship are very great, and must prove a blessing to her 
crew as well as a source of profit to her owner. 

“ Abaft the mainmast is another house, forty feet long by twelve 
wide, which contains a mess-room for the officers and has a staircase 
forward, which leads to the quarters of the petty officers and boys on 
the deck below. Farther aft is still another house, seventeen feet long 
by eleven and a half wide, and the same height as the others. It 
protects a staircase which leads to the vestibule of both the cabins 
below, and contains lockers, etc., and aft is the wheel-house. Like a 
ship of war, she has a double wheel, an iron tiller, and gun-tackle 
purchase for her steering apparatus, She has four large boats on the 
spar-deck, two of them of twenty tons each, and thirty feet long, ten 
and a half wide, and five feet deep, fitted with sails and all the other 
appliances necessary to preserve life in the event of disaster to the ship. 
She also carries four quarter-boats of twenty-six feet length, and a cap- 
tain’s gig of twenty-two feet. Notwithstanding the space occupied on 
the spar-deck by the houses and boats, such is her size that the deck 
looks comparatively clear fore and aft, and is more roomy for working 
ship than that of a ship of the line. There are four working hatch- 
ways, the main one, eleven by fourteen feet in the clear, large enough 
to take down an omnibus, if required. Her heavy spare spars are 
stowed on the deck below, and in the spar-deck on each side is an ob- 
long square opening. 

“The accommodations for her crew are on the upper between-decks, 
and as she purchases her anchors with a capstan instead of a windlass, 
the space is not only ample, but ~ and airy, and most admirably 
Vou, XI.—No. 1. 
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designed for comfort and safety, and the entrances on the spar-deck 
are protected by companions. 

“ Abaft the heel of the bowsprit are the riding bitts, and abaft the 
capstan, near the foremast, are other bitts, suitable for weather-bitting, so 
that she has bitts enough to ride with four anchors down. The space 
abaft the foremast will be partially occupied with spare spars, hawsers, 
spare rigging, etc. Between the accommodations for her crew and the 
after store-rooms and cabins there is a space for five or six hundred tons, 
which will be used as occasion requires. 

“ Abaft the after hatchway is a large sail-room, with a boatswain’s 
store-room ; next to it and abaft the latter is another sail-room for light 
sails, such as studding-sails and stay-sails. Farther aft are rooms for 
the boys, for she will carry twenty boys, and has spacious accommo- 
dations for them near the cabin of the petty officers. Leading from 
the sides of the petty officers’ and boys’ cabins are a carpenter’s room, 
state-rooms for the second officer and steward, and farther aft two state- 
rooms and the pantry. Next aft is the dining-saloon, which is thirty 
feet long by fourteen wide, and contains on each side four large state- 
rooms. It is elegantly furnished, and its state-rooms are spacious and 
well designed for the accommodation of passengers. Abaft the dining- 
saloon is a vestibule, which communicates with the deck above and with 
both cabins below. It contains the captain’s cabin on the starboard side 
and the chief officer’s opposite; both handy to the deck, and both clear 
of the cabins, so that their occupants may be called at times without 
interfering with the passengers. 

“The after-cabin is twenty-five feet long by fourteen wide, and con- 
tains three state-rooms on each side, two recesses with sofas, and is 
beautifully wainscotted with rose- and satin-wood, set off with pilasters, 
papier mache cornices, and gilded mouldings. The backgrounds of the 
recesses are ornamented with plate-glass mirrors, and mirrors also orna- 
ment the forward part of the cabin. The curve of the stern is fitted 
with a sofa, and over it are circular plate-glass air-ports, and over all 
an oblong square skylight. In every state-room there are deck- and 
side-lights, and skylights are over all the cabins. 

“On this deck in each side there are three large ports, with bitts near 
them, suitable for making the ship fast to when alongside of a wharf. 
Her chain lockers are.in the lower hold forward, and before the main 
hatchway and abaft the mainmast are two iron water-tanks, each of eight 
thousand gallons capacity: The space between the other decks and 
the hold is entirely clear for the stowage of cargo, and in the sides of 
the main-deck are three cargo-ports, nearly as large as those between the 
decks above. She has also double main hatchways below, so that goods 
hurriedly put in the decks in rainy weather can be lowered into the 
hold. without exposing them should the weather be rainy. 

“The materials of which the ‘Great Republic’ is constructed 
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are of the very best quality. Her keel is of rock maple in two 
tiers, which combined side sixteen inches and mould thirty-two. Her 
frame is of selected seasoned white oak, and she is as strong as wood, 
iron, and copper can make her. 

“She is ventilated upon a new principle. A plank is open 
along the sides of all the houses on deck, with glass below, so that air 
acting upon the sides of the houses will follow the ventilators into 
the decks below on one side, and escape through those on the side op- 
posite, thus keeping a continual current of air passing from side to side 
through every deck and the hold. These ventilators also answer for 
skylights, and are so arranged that the water cannot enter them. 

“She has four masts; the after one, named the spanker-mast, is of 
a single spar; the others are built of hard pine, the parts doweled 
together, bolted and hooped over all with iron. The bowsprit is also 
built and hooped in the same style, and the topmasts and jib-booms 
are of hard pine. She has Forbes’ rig, and is square-rigged on the 
fore, main, and mizzen-masts, and fore-and-aft rigged on the spanker- 
mast. The mainyard is one hundred and twenty feet sqtiare, and the 
lower main-topsail yard ninety-two feet. All the other yards above 
are alike on the fore and mainmasts, and the lower fore-topsail yard is 
of the same dimensions as the cross-jack yard. 

“The following are the dimensions of her masts and yards: 





Masts. 

Diam- Mast- Diam- Mast- 

eters, Lengths, heads, | eters, Lengths, heads, 

inches, feet. feet. inches, feet. feet. 
fee sw... & DW 26 | Royal. . . . . 16 22 i) 
Op as ce lO 76 12 | Skysail . . . . 19 Pole 12 
Top-gallant, . . 18 28 O | Mizzn .... 40 115} 40 
Royal. .... 16 22 © TOR 6 se 1 69 22 
Rayett . . . s 19 Pole12 | Top-gallant. . . 16 22 0 
main. . . «-s & 124 86 | Royal. . . . . 10 19 0 
Tec csn ss BR . 8 13 | Skyell . ww 6S 15 Pole 8 
Top-gallant. . . 18 28 0 

YARDS. 

Diam- Yard- Diam- Yard- 

eters, Lengths, arms, eters, Lengths, arms, 

inches, _ feet. feet. inches, feet. feet. 
PO 110 6 | Top-gallant. . . 15 62 4 
Lowertop .. . 24 90 5 | Royal. .... 12 51 34 
Uppertop ... 19 76 43 | Skysail .... 9 40 3 
Top-gallant. . . 15 62 4 Cross-jack . . . 24 90 5 
De ss ss BS 51 33 | Lower mizzen-top. 19 76 4} 
Skysil . . « « D 40 3 Upper mizzen-top. 15 62 1 
Main. « «+. B 120 6 Top-gallant. . . 12 51 3} 
Lower top. . . 24 92 5 | BMG sis se 9 40 8 
Uppertop ... 19 76 a Seymll . . «..» 6 29 2 


“The spanker-mast is twenty-six inches in diameter, one hundred 
and ten feet long, including fourteen feet head, and the topmast forty 
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feet long, divided at fifteen and ten feet above the cap, for the gaff- 
topsail and gaff top-gallant sail ; the spanker-boom forty feet long, in- 
cluding two feet end ; the gaff thirty-four feet, including eight feet end. 
The bowsprit is forty-four inches in diameter and thirty feet out- 
board, the jib-boom twenty-two inches in diameter and eighteen feet 
outside of the cap, with four feet end, and the flying jib-boom is four- 
teen feet long, including six feet end.” 

Harris’ lightning-rods were applied to all her masts. She had four 
anchors,—her best bower weighed eight thousand five hundred pounds ; 
her working bower, six thousand five hundred pounds ; her small bower- 
or stream-anchor, two thousand five hundred; and the kedge, fifteen 
hundred. Her bower-chains were each of two and one-quarter inches, 
and each was one hundred and twenty fathoms in length. Her anchors 
were raised by a cast-iron capstan, which could be worked on both 
decks. On the quarter-deck was one of Allyn’s patent purchase 
capstans. 

When finished she was advertised in New York for San Francisco, 
but when nearly loaded she took fire and was burnt to the water’s edge, 
involving a loss on cargo and ship of nearly four hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Nearly the whole loss was insured and paid for by companies in 
New York and Boston. She was then sold at public auction, the mere 
shell of a four thousand ton ship, for twenty-seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, and was bought by Messrs. Low & Brothers, of that 
city. They rebuilt her, with three decks, leaving off one, she having 
had four when first completed, and Captain Joseph Limeburner, of 
the clipper ship “ Samuel Russell,” was appointed to command her for 
a voyage to London. She sailed from New York February, 1855, 
with over three thousand tons of mixed freight, chiefly guano, and 
made the land in England in twelve days. 

She was next chartered to the French government, and sailed for 
Marseilles, where she was loaded with ordnance of heavy calibre and 
took on board three thousand three hundred horses, and, with French 
officers in the cabin, sailed thence for the Crimea. She delivered her 
freight so satisfactorily that she was rechartered, and retained fourteen 
months in the same service. Before the French government accepted 
her charter she was remeasured in London by government officials, and 
found to be three thousand five hundred tons, measured in the old way.* 

She had four masts at this time, as when launched, the fourth 
bark-rigged. With the French tricolor at her main, and all four of 
her masts covered with Marryat’s naval signals, and the American star- 

33 A Paris correspondent of the National Intelligencer, writing during the war 
in the Crimea, says that the screw line-of-battle-ship ‘‘ Navarino”’ was detailed to 
accompany the famous clipper the ‘‘ Great Republic’’ on her voyage from Marseilles 
to the Crimea, and, if necessary, to tow her; but it appears the ‘‘ Great Republic’ 
was obliged to keep under her three topsails to enable the ‘‘ Navarino” to keep up 
with her. The French officers were utterly confounded at her fleetness. 
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spangled banner at the peak, Count Cambaces, the officer in charge at 
Marseilles, remarked she was the prettiest marine view he ever remem- 
bered to have witnessed. She was the favorite among eight hundred 
of the transports out of that port. Steamers were appointed to tow her, 
but she could reach the Dardanelles better under canvas than under 
towage; so they let her sail, and only towed her through the Straits. 

While in London she was visited by many distinguished persons, 
and in Marseilles upwards of ten thousand people were on board of her 
at a reception given by Captain Limeburner. 

When she returned to New York she was put upon the berth for 
California, and loaded for San Francisco. 

Her passages were always fine. In one she crossed the equator in- 
side of fifteen days, and made the most miles in a twenty-four hours’ run 
that had ever been made by steam- or sailing-ship, viz., four hundred 
and twelve miles. On one of her voyages from the Chincha Islands, 
with four thousand tons of guano, while running twenty miles an hour 
before the wind off Cape Horn, with a fearful sea running, a sea came 
on board just under the mainyard, which stove in fifty feet of deck 
about the main hatch and filled her with water, so that she came near 
foundering. She became so waterlogged that it was a serious matter to 
save the ship, but they worked her up to Port Stanley, Falkland Islands, 
the men all worn out and handsore from the ammonia from the guano 
taking the skin off. When she hove in sight of the port, a steamer came 
out, and her captain asked if they wanted the ship towed into the anchor- 
age. Limeburner said, “That depends on your price. What will you 
take us up for?” “Four hundred dollars,” said the captain of the 
steamer. “ Well, hook on to us.” When she came to anchor, and the 
captain of the steamer found it was a case of salvage, he was furiously 
indignant. Before she could proceed on her voyage to London they 
had to send to Montevideo for sails and provisions, and the whole cost 
from this unlucky sea was forty thousand dollars. 

After delivering her cargo she returned to New York, and loaded 
for San Francisco. On her return from San Francisco she was sold to 
parties in St. John’s, New Brunswick, transferred to the English flag, 
and loaded with deals for London, thence to Rio Janeiro. On her return 
voyage to England, when off Bermuda, she sprang a leak on the 9th 
of March, 1872, and was abandoned. The captain and crew arrived 
safely in their boats at Bermuda. 

The last time she was loaded for San Francisco her freight amounted 
to one hundred and sixty thousand dollars, and her expenses were one 
hundred and sixteen thousand dollars, including the repairs, outfits, 
provisions, etc., for the round voyage.™ 

Loss oF THE “GREAT REPUBLIC,” 1872.—The “Great Republic” 


% The foregoing account of the voyages of the ‘“‘ Great Republic” is derived 
from a communication of F. C. Sanford, Esq., of Nantucket, toa Boston newspaper. 
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left Rio Janeiro for St. John’s, New Brunswick, under the English 
flag, on the 18th of January, 1872, in ballast, under Captain Ingraham, 
her captain (Pope) having died in Rio Janeiro. The early part of the 
voyage was pleasant and prosperous, but on the 2d of March a fierce 
gale from the northeast arose, veering rapidly to the northwest, and 
increasing hourly in fury. The ship’s head was turned to the south- 
ward, and it was at first thought that she would ride out the storm, 
but her great length told against her, and she began to labor fearfully. 

All the next day the tempest raged with unremitting violence, and 
the ship began to leak in an alarming manner. Four double-action 
steam-pumps were set to work, but the water continued to gain steadily, 
and the carpenter reported eight feet of water in the hold. Every exer- 
tion was made to save the ship, but the strain on the timber was too 
great, and the water began to force its way through opening seams. The 
copper began to yield, and large sheets were torn from the bottom and 
sides, leaving apertures through which the water poured in torrents. 
The deck soon opened in several places. The oakum was forced from 
the seams, and the water drawn from the hold by the steam-pumps 
found its way back almost as quickly as pumped out. 

On the 4th the storm lulled, but all hope of saving the ship was 
abandoned. The carpenter reported twelve feet of water in the hold, 
and that the vessel was rapidly settling by the head. Under these cir- 
cumstances the captain called the crew together and briefly announced 
his determination to leave the ship. Boats were provisioned and 
launched as quickly as possible, the captain commanding the life-boat, 
which was forty feet long, built of iron, and provided with water-tight 
compartments. Eighteen sailors embarked with the captain. The first 
mate took fifteen men in the launch, and the second mate, seven men in 
the cutter. The captain ordered his officers to make for Bermuda, but 
the stiff breeze scattered the little boats. The second mate was driven 
from the path by wind and sea, and at ten o’clock at night again sighted 
the “Great Republic,” lying on her beam ends, and evidently sinking 
fast. Soon afterwards the darkness hid her from sight. On Tuesday 
evening, March 5, the first mate was rescued by a pilot, who brought 
him and his men safely into Port Hamilton. A few hours later the 
captain arrived at Building Bay, and in the evening the second mate 
reached‘the Royal Navy-Yard in safety. 

H. M. S. “ REsoLuTeE,” 1850.—This vessel was one of five ships— 
the “ Investigator,” “ Assistance,” “Pioneer,” and “Intrepid” being 
her consorts—sent out under Sir Edward Belcher in 1850 in search of 
Sir John Franklin. In the fall of 1853 the “ Investigator,” “ Assist- 
ance,” and “ Resolute” were abandoned in Wellington Channel, about 
latitude 76°, longitude 94°. I believe the “ Investigator” and “ Assist- 
ance” have never been heard from since their abandonment. When 
found on the 10th of September, 1855, by Captain Buddington, of 
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Groton, Connecticut, commanding the whaler “George Henry,” the 
“ Resolute” had drifted through Barrow’s Straits, Baffin’s Bay, and into 
Davis Strait, a distance of one thousand miles, 

Captain Buddington, narrating his experiences, said, “I arrived on 
board the ‘ Resolute’ after a terrible journey through pools of water 
and over broken ice. I found the hold full of water up to the first deck, 
—seven feet exactly. A force-pump of great power was rigged, and, 
after three days of continuous pumping, she was still full of water. I 
then decided to sail the vessel myself, and, taking eleven men from the 
‘George Henry,’ brought her, after many difficulties, to New London 
harbor.” 

The “ Resolute” was a vessel of six hundred tons, and was valued at 
one hundred thousand dollars. A resolution was passed by the House 
of Representatives August 28, 1856, authorizing the purchase of the 
“ Resolute,” and directing that she be presented to Great Britain. She 
was brought to the Brooklyn Navy- Yard, and, after being thoroughly 
refitted, sailed out of New York amid salutes from all the forts at the 
Narrows, and arrived at Cowes December 12, 1856, under command of 
Commander Hartsteine of the United States navy. She was under the 
American flag, but on letting go her anchor the British colors were run 
up and saluted. The ship was visited by Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert on the 16th, four days after her arrival, and a large and hand- 
some steel engraving from a painting ordered by Her Majesty com- 
memorates the interesting event. The official transfer was soon com- 
pleted, and the “ Resolute” became again British property on December 
30, 1856. She never was employed on any service after her return to 
the royal navy, and was a few years since broken up at the Chatham 
Dock-Yard, when a handsome oak desk was made from the best timbers, 
and presented by the British admiralty to the President of the United 
States as a souvenir of the “ Resolute’s” having been found by an 
American whaler abandoned in the ice, and of her having been re- 
paired and refitted and presented to the British admiralty by the gov- 
ernment of the United States. This desk is used by the President of 
the United States in his office at the White House in Washington. 

Early in 1884 the British government offered the Arctic steamer 
“ Alert” for the Greely relief expedition, which is regarded as a grace- 
ful acknowledgment of the return of the “ Resolute” to England in 
1856. 

This offer was cordially accepted by a resolution of Congress, and 
on the 15th of April the “ Alert” arrived at New York in charge of 
United States officers. 

The “ Alert” was built originally in 1856 in the Pembroke dock- 
yard, England, and was classed as a five-gun steam sloop-of-war. The 
“ Alert” may be described as a double-skin wooden vessel of twelve 
hundred and seventy tons displacement and three hundred and eighty- 
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one horse-power. In 1875 she was rebuilt at Portsmouth and strength- 
ened for the Arctic voyage under the direction of Admiral Sir Leopold 
McClintock for the Nares expedition. She was the advance ship in the 
expedition. Upon her return in 1878 she was again commissioned for 
the surveying service, in which she continued until 1882. New rig- 
ging, a set of new spars, and a rudder have been recently fitted for 
shipping and unshipping while in the ice floes. Iron plates have been 
put on her bow, going entirely around the stem and eight feet aft, and 
new green heart planks have been put in where the most chafing had 
occurred on her previous expedition. The work has been done under 
the supervision of Captain Chadwick, naval attaché of the United 
States legation, and Captains Goodrich and Parr. The British admir- 
alty rendered all possible aid in the preparations, and the valuable 
advice of experienced English explorers of Arctic fame was freely 
given. She is to be used as a supply vessel, being the largest of the 
three vessels comprising the relief squadron. 

Captain Buddington, who found the “ Resolute” derelict and 
brought her from the Arctic to Connecticut in 1856, was in Boston in 
April, 1884, hale and hearty, and in command of a barge. 

THE CHILDREN’S Missionary Packets “ Mornine Star,” 1856, 
1866, 1870, AaND 1884.—Among the many Christian missions supported 
by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions is that 
in Micronesia, the islands in the Pacific Ocean. It was begun many 
years ago, has been carried on with growing success, and is in many 
respects one of the most interesting missions. In one respect it has 
been for years a children’s mission, for one of the most useful features 
in its working machinery has long been a series of little vessels called the 
“ Morning Star,” built by aid of contributions from the Sunday-school 
children of America. There have been three vessels of this name, all 
of which have done good service in plying among the islands, carrying 
the missionaries and their families from place to place as was required, 
bearing supplies and making a connection between the scattered labor- 
ers, far from their native land and dear friends, who sought to bring 
the untutored and savage natives into the light of Christian truth. 

But the first “ Missionary Packet” (for she had no other name) which 
sailed from America is not included among these three, nor is the writer 
able to state whether it was built by the children or not. It was a very 
small craft to make such a distant voyage as it was obliged to make in 
order to reach the scene of its usefulness, being scarcely more than a 
large sail-boat. Its length was forty-nine feet and its breadth thirteen ; 
its measurement being a little more than thirty-nine tons. The depart- 
ure was made from Boston in January, 1826, James Hunnewell being 
master of the vessel. The passage around Cape Horn was made in 
safety, though the little craft narrowly escaped shipwreck, and Honolulu 
was reached in October, the passage lasting nine months and one day, 
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during which time the vessel anchored in twenty different ports and 
harbors.* 

The following lines of the poet Cowper are particularly applicable 
to all these vessels : 


‘t Heaven speed the canvas, gallantly unfurled 
To furnish and accommodate a world; 
Soft airs and gentle heavings of the wave 
Impel the ship whose errand is to save, 
To succor wasted regions, and replace 
The smile of joy and hope, in sorrow’s face. 
Let nothing adverse, nothing unforeseen, 
Impede the bark that plows the deep serene, 
Charged with a freight transcending in its worth, 
The gems of India, Nature’s rarest birth ; 
That flies, like Gabriel, on the Lord’s commands, 
A herald of God’s love, to pagan lands.”’ 


Morning Star, No. 1, 1856.—The first “ Morning Star” was a little 
brig built in 1856. A missionary packet was needed for Micronesia, 
and the Sunday-school children of America were asked to build one. A 
little sum from each of a great many children was the ready response, 
and in three months from the time the keel was laid the vessel was 
ready for her long voyage. In this they but followed the example of 
the children of England, who some years previously contributed their 
pennies to build and fit out the “John Williams” and the “ John Wes- 
ley” for cruising among “the Isles of the South.” She sailed from 
Boston in November, 1856, and during the next ten years was con- 
stantly employed in missionary work. 

The Christian Register for November 15, 1856, says, “'The mis- 
sionary ship ‘ Morning Star’ is about completed, and will be launched 
full rigged, with part of her cargo on board, on Wednesday next at 
twelve o’clock. The Essex Street Sunday-school contributed two hun- 
dred dollars for a chronometer; another school three hundred dollars 
to pay for her masts; a school in Ipswich presented an elegant Bible. 
Her cost, which is twelve thousand dollars, and of her equipments is di- 
vided into one hundred and fifty thousand shares at ten cents each ; and 
every scholar who contributes a share receives a certificate from the 
Treasurer of the Board.” 

The Commercial Advertiser, of Honolulu, for April 30, 1857, an- 
nounced her arrival in the following terms: “The American brigan- 
tine ‘Morning Star,’ Captain S. G. Moore, arrived here on Friday 
last, one hundred and thirty-eight days from Boston. She was off the 
port at sundown the previous evening, but too late to enter. She 
sighted the islands four days before reaching port, but owing to the 
light wind and calms, which have prevailed since crossing the equator, 


85 For an account of this little vessel and her voyages, see ‘‘ Small Vessels and 
their Voyages,” in Taz UniTED Service for July, 1883. 
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she made but little progress. She put into Rio Janeiro for a foreyard, 
and, deducting her detention on this account, made the passage in one 
hundred and twenty-six days. She was towed into port by the steam- 
tug. The ‘Morning Star’ is a most beautiful clipper model, her hull 
very much resembling our favorite San Francisco packet, the ‘ Yankee,’ 
having a round stern, poop-deck, and high bulwarks. Even in our 
port, where we often see some of the finest specimens of clipper vessels, 
she is considered no ordinary craft. She is furnished with a spacious 
cabin, and state-rooms for fifteen passengers, besides accommodations 
for eight or ten forward passengers. Her freight capacity is about one 
hundred tons. With her sailing qualities Captain Moore expresses 
himself much pleased. Her best day’s run was two hundred and forty- 
two miles. She is built with great strength throughout, and appears 
to be well adapted for the service intended. 

“ The ‘ Morning Star’ cost about twelve thousand dollars, and the 
most singular circumstance about her is, that she is owned by perhaps 
one hundred thousand children in the United States and in these isl- 
ands, in shares of ten cents and upwards. So great was the demand 
for ‘ stock’ in her that, up to the last advices from Boston, over twenty- 
five thousand dollars had been subscribed,—enough to build a sister 
packet for her. 

“ Immediately on the vessel’s coming alongside the wharf, her deck 
was crowded with natives, who were loud in praise of her as their ves- 
sel. During her stay of six days she has been an object of great curi- 
osity, not only to the natives, but to the children of Honolulu, several 
hundreds of whom have taken shares in her.” 

On the 29th of April a public welcome was given to Captain Moore 
by the ladies and Sabbath-school children of Honolulu, and a beautiful 


banner was presented, with addresses and religious services. 


The Rev. R. Armstrong, in presenting the banner to Captain 
Moore, said, “I feel honored in being called upon, on this occasion, to 
present you, for the ‘ Morning Star,’ this banner, on behalf of a num- 
ber of the good ladies of Honolulu, prominent among whom stands 
one venerable for age, and untiring in her devotion to the cause of our 
Divine Master among the heathen. These ladies take this method of 
expressing the interest they feel in the new and beautiful vessel under 
your charge, and their approbation of the conduct of thousands of 
beloved children in this land and in the United States, who have pur- 
chased her, paid for her, and fitted her out for this most noble of all 
services. It is not the costliness of the gift, nor its elegance that con- 
stitutes its value, but the sentiment it conveys by its silent and signifi- 
cant emblems. 

“ Wherever it may wave at your masthead, let it proclaim to all 
that this beautiful craft plows the main, not for commerce, not for con- 
quest, not for discovery, but for the extension of light and love, peace 
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and good will to all the Polynesian families. And should any dark- 
minded islander ever inquire of you, ‘What mean these hiero- 
glyphics? what means that central star and that flying dove?’ you 
can tell them the one means light and the other Jove, shed abroad in 
the hearts of men through the Son and the Spirit of God, and thus 
men are saved. ‘Light and Love’ is our motto. These are what the 
benighted races of Polynesia need, and what the ‘Morning Star’ is 
intended to carry to them. The hands that wrought this beautiful 
banner were moved by hearts that feel only love and good will for all ~ 
for whose welfare this vessel sails the ocean. And need I add that 
the same sentiments pervade the hearts of this entire mass of dear 
children here present to-day, whether of the native race, the white, or 
the mixed, who are here as part owners of the vessel, and whose fixed 
attention shows how deeply they are interested. Accept then, sir, this 
banner from the ladies of Honolulu; and wherever the winds and the 
waves, in the Providence of God, may carry you, let it proclaim ‘ Peace 
on earth and good will toward men!’ May the day-star from on high 
soon arise on every dark spot in this ocean, and may the spirit of peace 
and life rest down upon every tribe and every heart !” 

Captain Moore accepted the banner in fitting words. 

Her Majesty the Queen and Prince Lot, the King being absent, 
honored the occasion with their presence. ; 

The banner was white, bearing the figures of a star and dove, and 
the motto Lieut AND Love. 

A letter to the San Francisco Pacific, dated Honolulu, May 20, 
1857, says, “The ‘ Morning Star’ came into port on April 24, after 
a very pleasant passage of one hundred and thirty-eight days, having 
been detained at Rio Janeiro eight or ten days to have her foreyard 
repaired, which had been sprung in a squall. 

“She is a beautiful little craft, and was greatly admired by all among 
us. Sea-captains and other critics in naval architecture were especially 
loud in her praises. After remaining in our port one week, she sailed 
for the Marquesas, taking along one native missionary and his wife, 
besides a native chief, and Rev. Mr. Emerson as delegate. J. E. 
Chamberlain, Esq., also accompanied her, and is intending to write the 
history of her first cruise for exploration. After an absence of two 
months she will return, and then be dispatched to Micronesia. During 
the whole of her stay in port she was hourly thronged by crowds of 
native and foreign children, each eager to secure his ten cents’ worth of 
satisfaction by standing on the decks and strolling through her cabins. 

“The day before her departure the native and foreign Sabbath- 


‘schools assembled around the wharf to present a beautiful and appro- 


priate banner to her captain,—a white banner bearing the figures of a 
large star and dove, as the emblems of light and love. More than five 
thousand persons were assembled to witness the presentation; and as 
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this appropriate signal was run up to the masthead a shout of joy that 
might almost rend the heavens went up from that vast concourse of 
youthful hearts. The ‘Morning Star’ will be followed by the earnest 
sympathies of thousands on these islands, as well as in the United 
States; and she will be watched and waited for here with an interest 
which no other vessel afloat inspires.” 

The constant service of the little vessel wore on her, of course, and 
in 1866 she was sold at the Sandwich Islands, and her name being 
changed to the “ Harriet Newell” she went to sea and was never heard 
from again. 

Morning Star, No. 2, 1866.—In 1866 the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions decided to build and equip another 
small vessel to establish communication between the missionary stations 
in the Pacific, and again appealed to the Sunday-schools of the Congrega- 
tional Societies for the means. The appeal was responded to liberally ; 
shares of stock as low as ten cents were again issued to afford all the 
young folks an opportunity to subscribe and become stockholders in 
this new enterprise. 

By September, 1866, the sum of twenty-four thousand dollars had 
been subscribed by Sunday-school children for the building of a new 
“ Morning Star,” the old name being retained. Among the contrib- 
utors, who numbered about one hundred and fifty thousand, were three 
or four thousand Hawaiian Sunday-school children. The amount 
eventually subscribed, together with the sum received for the old vessel, 
was sufficient to build the new vessel needed, the work being done in 
East Boston. The entire subscriptions, when completed, amounted to 
twenty-eight thousand six hundred and ninety-six dollars and thirty- 
seven cents. 

This vessel, like her predecessor, was brigantine-rigged. She sailed 
from Boston November 13, 1866, and reached Honolulu March 15, 
1867, where she was welcomed by over two thousand of the Hawaiian 
children. Her career was useful but brief, as, October 18, 1869, she 
was driven on shore by a sudden squall on Kusaie, one of the Micro- 
nesian Islands, and became a total wreck, those on board barely escap- 
ing with their lives. 

This “Morning Star” (second) was ninety-eight feet three and a 
half inches long, twenty-six feet two and a half inches wide, and nine 
feet and three-quarters of an inch deep. She registered 206$% tons, 
old measurement. ~ 


(To be continued.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Nor much was at the outset to be expected of Congress in a Presiden- 
tial year in the way of useful legislation, and now, when both the 
weather and the political atmosphere are approaching fever-heat, there 
is still less prospect of the success, during the brief remainder of the 
session, of many of the important measures which are hung up in the 
committee-rooms of the two houses. This is perhaps not a matter of 
regret as respects some of the pending bills, for the country, in the 
present disturbed state of business and finance, can better risk inaction 
than venture upon experimental legislation affecting its industries and 
business interests. But we shall esteem it a real misfortune if the bill 
for increasing the annual militia appropriation from two hundred thou- 
sand to six hundred thousand dollars, passed some months ago by the 
Senate and now in the hands of the Committee on Appropriations in 
the House, shall fail of becoming a law. The very reasons that tend 
to make us content with inaction on bills radically affecting business 
interests constitute, we think, an argument in favor of legislation cal- 
culated to foster and improve the efficiency of the militia. Disturbed 
conditions of business are not unlikely to produce social disorders and 
riotous outbreaks; the present state of things, therefore, is an additional 
incentive to favorable action on the bill in question. We can conceive 
of no well-grounded argument against the bill. Its expediency is not, 
as we understand, questioned, and we are informed that the only oppo- 
sition to it is based on the plea of economy. ‘This, it seems to us, is a 
merely colorable excuse for refusing assent to a bill so reasonable, and 
so entirely free from the taint of jobbery or corruption. If our thrifty 
and economical forefathers of more than three-quarters of a century 
ago, when the population of the country was only about one-seventh 
of what it now is and its resources were infinitesimal compared with 
their present proportions, thought it prudent and wise to appropriate 
annually two hundred thousand dollars for the support of the militia, 
economy certainly seems a sorry sort of plea to urge against an appro- 
priation of six hundred thousand dollars for the same purpose now. 





j 
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Arrarrs in the Soodan remain pretty much in statu quo. Rumors of 
various sorts respecting General Gordon spring up from time to time, 
only, however, to be denied or supplanted by fresh ones. With the dis- 
tinct avowal by Mr. Gladstone that the government recognizes and 
acknowledges its responsibility for General Gordon’s personal safety, 
there has ensued a comparative lull in the excitement which has marked 
the temper of the British public, though suggestions for his relief, 
more or less quixotic in character, continue to be made in the columns 
of the press, and his personal friends have organized a corps of mes- 
sengers to open communication with him, and acquaint him with the 
debates in Parliament and the proceedings of the various public meet- 
ings held to urge government to move in the matter of relieving him. 


Durine the recent campaign in Tonquin, Lieutenant Delmotte, of the 
French army, commanding a regiment of Annamite tirailleurs, captured, 
after a gallant hand-to-hand fight, one of the standards of the Black 
Flags, and sent it as his personal property to his relatives in France. 
Thereupon has arisen an interesting question with regard to the “spoils 
of war.” Lieutenant Delmotte’s action, it is claimed, clearly contra- 
venes the regulations of the French army concerning butin, while, on 
the other hand, it is contended that inasmuch as Lieutenant Delmotte 
was in command of irregulars, he was justified in claiming the trophy 
as his own property. The question has, however, been happily settled 
by the young officer voluntarily relinquishing his claim, and the flag 
has been presented to General Canot, commandant of the Third Corps 
d’Armée. It will be shortly exhibited as a national trophy in the Ex- 
position, while the officer who so gallantly captured it will be created 
an officer of the Legion of Honor. 


Apropos of the order for gold lace recently sent to England by the 
quartermaster-general, Broad Arrow speaks as follows : 

“The ‘ Americanizing’ of our English institutions has so often—and 
not altogether without foundation—been matter of complaint in this 
country, that it is with pleasure we note a reversal of this practice, in 
one respect at least. The quartermaster-general of the United States 
army has lately been taking some useful lessons from our military sys- 
tem, and one of the latest of these is the adoption in that force of gold 
chevrons as used in our army. We read in one of our American service 
contemporaries : 

“« Those who have seen the gold chevrons worn by non-commis- 
sioned officers of the British army can testify to their neat appearance, 
and their introduction in our army, as proposed by Quartermaster- 
General Holabird, will, we predict, meet with general favor. The 
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gold lace necessary has been ordered from England, so that the new 
feature in the uniform will be in use before long. The gold lace used 
for the chevrons does not soon tarnish, and, we are informed by a gen- 
tleman who in days gone by wore several on his arm, is more econom- 
ical than might at first be supposed.’ 

“Tt will be good news for some of our gold-lace manufacturers that 
these chevrons have been adopted by our American cousins, though no 
doubt, now that the demand has sprung up, the supply will shortly be 
forthcoming in the States. For the present, British trade will benefit 
by this novel ‘ Englishizing’ of the United States army.” 


“A REMARKABLE ‘oil spot’ in the Gulf of Mexico,” says Jrgn, “ has 
been recently described by Lieutenant Stamm, of the American navy, and 
there has been much discussion respecting it among American scientists, 
The facts in connection with it are corroborative of the claim set up for 
stilling the sea-waves by the artificial application of oil to the surface 
of the sea, The oil spot in question is situated about ten miles south 
of Sabine Pass, into which flows the Sabine River to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and it extends two miles along shore, and seaward about three- 
quarters of a mile. There is nothing remarkable about its appearance 
during calm weather, but in a gale, when ‘riled,’ to use an American 
term, it assumes a reddish hue, and is thick and muddy. The greatest 
depth where comparative quietude reigns while the elements are at war, 
is twelve feet, so none but vessels of moderate draught can enter. Lieu- 
tenant Stamm pushed, with very little effort, from one of the ship’s 
boats, a pole thirty feet in length down into the soft stratum. A storm 
from the northeast, by way of east to southeast, has a rake of from 
three hundred to seven hundred miles across the Gulf of Mexico into 
this mystic haven. During a gale the spot is well defined. Looking 
seaward the scene is grand. An acre of foam marks the abrupt disso- 
lution of the seas as they rush towards the shore. This occurs in about 
eighteen feet of water, from which the storm-driven craft emerges, and 
suddenly finds herself in a calm sea. Decks of vessels are frequently 
scrubbed with mud from the spot. It is soapy, and its cleansing prop- 
erties are remarkable. There are no streams in the locality emptying 
into the gulf, and the mud of the Sabine River to the northward con- 
tains none of the properties here found. If there is oil, it must come 
from the bottom. The place is termed the ‘oil spot,’ not from any 
known analysis of its nature, but simply from its condition; it has no 
troubled water.” 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


“THE PorMs OF GOETHE: CONSISTING OF HIS BALLADS, Sonas, AND Mis- 
CELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. Done into English Verse by William Gibson, Com- 
mander U. S. Navy,’ etc., is the subject of a critical article in The Saturday 
Review (London) of April 26, from which we give the following extracts: 

‘‘It is very much easier to point out the inadequacy of even a good rendering 
of a foreign poet than to translate any one of his poems in a tolerable manner; and 
yet the critic is almost instinctively inclined ta dwell upon the faults rather than 
the merits of such a volume as the one at present before us. It is not the malignity 
which is the badge of all our tribe that prompts this unkindness. Ifa dozen land- 
scape painters were to make a study of the same piece of wood or moorland, all 
their pictures would be different ; the features of the scene which were most promi- 
nent in the one might be entirely wanting in the others. In the same way every 
reader takes an especial delight in certain peculiarities of his favorite author. He 
thinks these characteristic; in translating, he himself would endeavor to preserve 
them, at whatever cost of other beauties, and he naturally applies the same test to 
any translation that falls into his hands. Besides this, he misses all that is inevi- 
tably wanting ; he underestimates what is done, since it brings him nothing new, 
and so he is inclined to judge harshly. We must confess that we have been subject 
to this temptation while reading Mr. Gibson’s book; and, though we have resisted 
the devil, he has not entirely fled from us. Still, even the most severe critic, with 
‘the spirit that denies’ at his elbow, must allow that a task of great difficulty has 
been executed with a considerable amount of success. 

‘‘The volume, it is true, cannot be classed with D. G. Rossetti’s ‘Dante and 
his Circle,’ which is indispensable even to Italian students, and in which many 
passages are commentaries as well as translations. But it makes no claim to such a 
position. It is intended for lovers of poetry who are ignorant of German, and by 
such it ought to be warmly welcomed. Many of the pieces deserve what Mr. Gibson 
tells us he considers the highest praise. ‘They do not read like translations,’ and 
it is long since a collection of poems, either original or translated, has appeared 
which is so full of deep thought and poetical feeling as this.” 

The Review quotes the following very beautiful song, which it says ‘‘is nobly 
though not faultlessly translated”’ : 

“ At midnight, when I crept, not very willing, 
A small, small boy, through churchyard calm and cool, 
To father’s house, the curate’s; light was thrilling 


In star on star, till all was beautiful ; 
At noon of night. 


“ When, further, as life widened out before me, 
Drawn to the one beloved, the war I viewed 
Of Northern lights and constellations o’er me, 
I, coming, going, breathed beatitude ; 
At noon of night. 


* And now, as beams of the full moon, with lustre 
Lucid and lovely, throng the dark profound, 
My thoughts spontaneous coruscate and cluster 
Around the past, around the future, wound ; 
At noon of night.” 


Dr. Kart Mutter, of Stuttgart, has nearly completed a German translation 
of Appleton Morgan’s ‘‘ Shakespearean Myth,” which, with an introduction by the 
translator, the Messrs. Tauchnitz will publish early in the fall. 
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Two Deeply Interesting Cases. 


MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE’S 
EXPERIENCE. 


S one of the clearest thinkers on the various 
social problems of the day, and as a lecturer 
of rare attractiveness and ability, Mrs. Mary 

A. Livermore has long been widely known both 
in this country and in England. Among women 
who have taken the platform for the discussion 
of questions particularly affecting their sex, Mrs. 
Livermore is without doubt the ablest representative 
and the most convincing in her ——— and jllus- 
trations. A few years ago her health became so 
much impaired that she was forced to retire from 
the lecture field. But the interregnum in her work 
was not of long duration, and her wide circle of 
friends and admirers soon welcomed her back again. 
How and by what means she was restored to health 
is related in the following deeply interesting letter: 


“ Metrose, Mass., Feb. 1, 1884. 

“Drs, Starkey & Paten, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia: Dear Sirs,—I am entirely 
willing to make a statementoof the benefit I have 
received from the Compound Oxygen Treatment, 
and that you should make such use of it as you 
please. 

“Four years ago this spring, at the end of a very 
severe and exhausting winter’s work, I found my- 
self utterly broken down in health. My superb 
constitution had hitherto carried me triumphantly 
through every task I had imposed on myself, and 
had been equal to every phase of protracted labor 
that had fallen to my lot. But I was now completely 
prostrated, with no power of recuperation. I could 
sleep but two or three hours of the twenty-four, and 
then only in a semi-sitting position, because of a 
difficulty of breathing, suffered excruciatingly from 
sciatica and neuralgia of the stomach, experienced 
the torment of indigestion, and the train of ills that 
follow, and was harassed by optical illusions, which 
were a source of great discomfort, although I knew 
them to be illusions. My mental depression was as 
severe as my physical .prostration. I believed the 
hopeless invalidism, which I had most dreaded, had 
come to me, and my chief aim was to hide myself 
from the friends and acquaintances who were af- 
flicted on my account. 

“My physician recommended a trip to Europe, 
and my husband accompanied me thither. The 
change brought only palliation of my troubles, but 
no radical improvement. While in England some 
American acquaintances told us of the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment, and they were enthusiastic in 
their praise of it as the surest remedial agent in 
cases like mine. They emphasized their statements 
by narrations of complete cures which had been 
wrought by it of which they were personally cog- 
nizant. 

“My husband immediately ordered from London 
the materials for a Home Treatment of two months. 
I used it for a month, punctiliously obeying the di- 
rections sent for its use, before I began to rally. 
Then my return to good health was rapid, and since 
then I have enjoyed almost uninterrupted perfect 
health and almost youthful vigor. I resumed work 
immediately, and have assiduously followed the most 
laborious vocation ever since, although long past the 
time of life when it is considered safe to toil severely 
and unremittingly. 

“T have never discontinued the use of the Treat- 
ment since I began it. There have been few days in 
the last three and a half years when I have omitted 
it. I understand and accept the rationale of the 
Treatment and depend on it for vigor and strength 
as I do on food. I have recommended it to scores 
of people suffering from nervous prostration and 
chronic ailments, some of whom are rejoicing in 
restoration to health, while others, lacking persist- 
ence in the use of the Compound Oxygen, have not 
been benefited; for patience and persistence in its 





use are essential if one would be cured of chronic 
illnesses or lifted from a depth of physical depression. 
“Yours truly, 
“ Mary A. LIVERMORE.” 

In another letter to Drs. Starkey & Palen, Mrs. 
Livermore says: “I have always and everywhere 
proclaimed the excellence of the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment and have persuaded a great many people 
to use it. I could not live without it, unless I abandoned 
all my work and simply existed, and I would rather die 
than do that.” 


A CLERGYMAN’S REMARKABLE 
EXPERIENCE. 


yn subjoined communication gives the history 



























































of one of a class of cases especially found 

among clergymen, professional men, and brain- 
workers. The changes wrought in three months, as 
related by the writer, are truly marvelous. Froma 
state of physical and nervous prostration, which had 
become alarming, he was restored to such vigorous 
health that to use his own language, “I found my- 
self able to preach Sunday morning, teach a Bible- 
clas# of seventy-five or a hundred after sermon, at- 
tend an afternoon service often, and preach to a 
thousand persons in the evening, and at the close of 
my evening service was not conscious of any more 
weariness than when I began in the morning.” 

This seems almost incredible, but Rev. Chas. W. 
Cashing, D.D., pastor of the First M. E. Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., is a clergyman of wide repute, and 
no one who knows him will for a moment question 
his statement. It is given herewith in his own 
words : 

“16 N. Firzuvuaes St., Rocuester, N. Y., 
“January 11, 1884. 
“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

“ Dear Sirs,—It is nearly four years since I first 
used Compound Oxygen. I have often spoken of its 
effects to others, but have never, I think, made any 
statement to you. There are others, doubtless, who 
would be glad to know of its effects in a case like 
mine. I was not sick, though my strength had been 
greatly impaired by sickness in earlier life. But for 
fifteen years I had been carrying very heavy burdens 
and doing very hard work. I found myself gradually 
losing the power of endurance, so that my work left 
me too much exhausted. I could see that my whole 
nervous system was giving way; that there was a 
manifest lack of vital force. This was most apparent 
and most alarming when I went to my study. There 
I discovered a lack of the usual quickness of percep- 
tion—a lack of power to hold on. My mind was 
losing its grip. At the point where I needed most 
strength 1 found it suddenly failing me. This 
alarmed me, though I am not aware that my friends 
had discovered it. Connected with this case was a 
lack of that physical vigor necessary for good diges- 
tion, and a consequent lack of nutrition. Sleep was 
fitful, insufficient, and unrefreshing. Under these 
circumstances I began the use of Compound Oxygen. 
At first I saw no results. After a time I observed 
my digestion was much improved. More restful 
sleep followed. At the end of three months I found 
myself able to preach Sunday morning, teach a Bible- 
class of seventy-five or a- hundred after sermon, 
attend an afternoon service often, and preach to a 
congregation of a thousan@ persons in the evening, 
and say in truth, at the cloge of my evening service, 
that I was not conscious of any more weariness than 
when I began in the morfing. My sleep was as re- 
freshing on Sunday night, as-on any other night of 
the week. My mind has Never worked better than 
during these four years, and in no other time of my 
life could I do as much, or do it with as much ease. 

“Ido not use the Oxygen now unless I.find my- 
self getting a little weary. Then a resort to it fora 
week or two puts me in normal condition again. 
“Sincerely, Cuas. W. Cusnine.” 


J For the most ample details in regard to Compounp OxyaeEn, reference should be 
made to the pamphlet issued by Drs. Starkey & PAuen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Phila- 
delphia. On application by mail, this pamphlet will be sent to any address. 

No. 1.—8. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Mutual Life Insurance Company r 
OF Boston. 















The attention of Officers of the Army and Navy is directed 
to the following 






ASSETS . . . .  . . $86,901,943.27 | 
LIABILITIES . . . .  . 14,827,928.23 | 
TOTALSURPLUS . . . . $2,574,015.04 
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This Company insures the lives of Officers of the Army and Navy without extra 

premium, except when actually engaged in warfare, which premium, if not paid at 

the assumption of the extra risk, will not invalidate the policy, but will be a lien 

upon it; and also gives liberty of residence and travel, on service, in all countries, 

at all seasons of the year, without extra charge. 
The attention of the public is called toa New Feature in Life Insur- 

ance adopted by this Company, the issuing of Endowment Policies for precisely 

the same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. These policies par- 

ticipate in the annual distribution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachusetts 

non-forfeiture law. | 
Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values indorsed on every policy. 
THE Directors’ ANNUAL REPORT, containing a detailed statement, and pam- 

phlets explanatory of the New Features, can be obtained on application to the a 


Office of the Company, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. POST-OFFICE SQUARE, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. BOSTON, MASS. 








STRACHAUER’S CHURCH MUSIC, 


FOR QUARTET AND OCTET CHOIRS. 


Mr. HERMANN STRACHAUER, whose pure and elevated taste, and decided talent as a composer well fit him 
for the task, has here given us, in an octavo book of 170 pages, 26 very beautiful quartets, in the form of 
the higher church music. Half are his own, and half arrangements from the great masters. Choir lead- 
ers will find this a treasure. Price in Boards, $1.00. ‘ 


LUDDEN’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL TERMS (SUS?) '= <2 lsnemcs ise 


book for all musical people. 
READING FOR THE MUSICAL MILLION is found in Ditson & Co.’s most interesting Books or 
Mostcat LirERaTuRE, every year more popular, and worthy of purchase for Pusiic Lisrariss, and by all 
students of music. Lives of Beethoven ($1.50), Gottschalk ($1.25), Chopin ($1.25), Handel ($2.00), Men- 
delssohn ($1.25), Rossini ($1.50), Schumann ($1.25), Mozart ($1.50), Von Weber (2 vols., each $1.25), and 
many others. Student’s History of Music ($2.50), Violin and its Music ($5.00). Send for lists. 
WAR SONGS, 50 Cents. Everybody is singing them. Immensely popular book. 
GUITAR AT HOME ($2.00). New, large, and fine collection of bright and popular music. 
Lists furnished. Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. | 





Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY! 
A DEODORIZED EXTRACT OF PETROLEUM. 


As now Improved and Perfected, 


IS ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY ARTICLE THAT 


WILL RESTORE HAIR ON BALD BEADS. 


The composition of the human hair has never been accurately or satisfactorily 
determined. Chemical analysis has revealed its main constituents, but, as it varies 
essentially in different persons, and in the same person at different ages, it is impos- 
sible to determine with any accuracy exactly what quality is lacking where a person 
becomes prematurely gray, or what preparation is best suited to restore the natural 
growth and vigor where the hair falls out soas to produce baldness. Hence it is that 
all artificial preparations have failed, in some essentials at least, to meet the require- 
ments of a perfect hair restorative. There are a number of excellent dressings and 
washings, and scores of preparations that are either indifferent or positively inju- 
rious, and the great multiplicity of these furnishes an argument in support of the 
fact that there is something lacking in them all. The new article, Carboline, con- 
tains all the qualities essential to a perfect hair restorative, both as regards natural 
color and a full, luxuriant growth. The basis of Carboline is petroleum, and in 
that wonderful article, produced in Nature’s own laboratory, are properties which 
the chemist’s art has not yet been able to combine, and which act like magic upon 
the scalp, the follicles, and the various elements of which the hair is composed. Its 
use as a hair dressing is the greatest of modern discoveries, and there is no longer 

*any reason why the prematurely gray and the bald should not, at a trifling expense, 
secure to themselves that most desirable and attractive of all personal adornments, 
a luxuriant and healthy growth of hair. 

“Your Carboline restored my hair | of my head has been as smooth and free 
after everything-else had failed. I con- | from hair asa billiard-ball, but some eight 
sider it the best thing out for the purpose | weeks ago I was induced to try your Car- 
intended.—_B. F. ArtHuR, Chemist, | doline, and the effect has been simply won- 
Holyoke, Mass.”’ derful. Where no hair has been seen for 

rR. Gustavus F. HAtt, of the Oates | many years there now appears a thick 
Opera Troupe, writes: ‘‘ After six weeks’ | growth, and I am fully convinced that by 
use am convinced, as are also my com- | continuing its use in time I shall have 
rades, that your Carboline has and is pro- | nearly as good a head of hair as I ever 
ducing a wonderful growth of hair where | had. LIexpect the growth to be slow, but 
I had none for years.’’ | it is growing now nearly as rapidly as 

McCiarray, Druggist, Pittsburg, Pa., | hair does after itis cut. You may use the 
says: ‘*The good effects from the use of | above testimonial if you choose, and may 
Carboline are brought to my notice every | refer to me for its truth.” 
day to such an extent as to justifyme in| W.H. Britt & Co., Fifth Avenue 
recommending it to my most intimate | Pharmacy, Pittsburg, say: ‘‘We have 
friends.” sold preparations for the hair for upwards 

C. H. Smita, of the Jennie Hight | of twenty years, but have never had one 
Combination, writes: ‘‘ After using your | to sell as well or give such universal satis- 
Carboline three weeks, I am convinced | faction. We have examined your Car- 
that bald heads can be re-haired. It is | d0/ine with the greatest care, and find it 
simply wonderful in my case.”’ contains nothing whatever injurious to 

JosepH E. Ponp, JR., Attorney-at-| the hair or general health. We therefore 
Law, North Attleboro’, Mass., says: | recommend it with confidence to our 
‘For more than twenty years a portion | friends and the general public.” 

We can recommend Carboline to the public without fear of contradiction as the 
best restorative and beautifier of the hair the world has. ever produced, 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


BRENNEDY? & CO., 


General Agents for the United States and Canada, 
Cor. Second Avenue and Wood Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


For Sale by all Wholesale and Retail Druggists throughout the United States and Canada. 
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The United States Mail 
“oun SEED STORE mis Door. 


We offer 


Garden and Field Seeds 


of all the standard sorts, and many Novelties of merit. 
Drop us your address by postal card, and we will mail you, free of charge, our 


handsomely illustrated Catalogue with prices. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia. 


Seed “Growers since 1784. 


HOYT & GLEASON, 
Tailors 


AND 


Importers, 


No. 1517 
Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Army and Wavy Trade Solicited, 


«|» 
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ONE DOLLAR. 


A MILITARY POCKET-BOOK. 


By Brevet Major Thomas Wilhelm, U.S.A. 


Imparts knowledge to the uninstructed. Refreshes 
knowledge previously acquired. Furnishes hints, 
formule, directions, and rulesof procedure for almost 
every conceivable situation, exigency, or emergency 
incident to military service. Is always at hand, and 
can be consulted on the instant. 

Is a complete summary and compendium of prac- 
tical information on military topics, forming, in short, 
a library in-itself which neither takes up room in 
quarters, nor constitutes an impediment on the march. 

About 300 pages, 3 x 4 inches in size, printed on 

good paper, sprinkled edges, fully illustrated, bound 
g Russia leather, flexible covers. 

We have reduced the price of the Pocket-Book to 

one dollar, and solicit your order at this low price. 


L. R. HAMERSLY & CO., 
1510 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 























THOMAS B, HAGSTOZ, 
JAMES BURDICK. 


1B. HAGSTOL & C0., 


(Successors to MORGAN & HEADLY.] 
The only house in Philadelphia making a specialty of 


Diamonds and Precious Stones, 


ALSO WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Jewelry, Watches, and Optical Goods. 
Mutual Life Insurance Co, Building, 


Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


W. H. WALMSLEY & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TU R. & J. BECK, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, 
1016 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 











BEFORE — AND — AFTER 


Electric Appliances are sent on 30 Days’ Trial, 
TO MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, 


O are suffering from Nervous DEBILITY, 

Lost Vitatity, Lack OF NERVE FORCE AND 
Vicor, WasTING WEAKNESSES, and all those diseases 
of a PERSONAL NaTURE resulting from ABUSES and 
OTHER CAUSES. Speedy relief and complete resto- 
ration of HEALTH, VIGOR and MANHOOD GUARANTEED. 
The grandest discovery of the Nineteenth Century. 
Send at once for Illustrated Pamphletfree, Address 


VOLTAIC BELT CO., MARSHALL, MICH, 















MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES, 
BAROMETERS. 


Clinical and other Thermometers. 
OPERA, FIELD, AND MARINE GLASSES. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE GEM, 


the most powerful and compact Field Glass ever made. In 
use by officers of the army all over the country. 


= In strong Sling-Case, by Mail - %20.00 
Send for out our Illustrated Catalogue of 156 pages, and mention this journal. 
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D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York, 


WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH 


OPERATIONS OF THE ARMY, 


UNDER BUELL, 
FROM JUNE 10, TO OCTOBER 30, 1862, 


AND THE 


BUELL COMMISSION. 


By JAMES B. FRY (Retired), 
Assistant Adjutant-General, with rank of Colonel, Brevet Major-General U.S.A., Chief of 
Staff to General Buell, November 15, 1861, to October 30, 1862. 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


McDOWELL AND TYLER, 


IN THE é 


Campaign of Bull Run, 1861. 


42mo. Illustrated. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ARMY SACRIFICES; 


Or, Briefs from Official Pigeon-Holes. Sketches based on Official Reports, 
grouged together for the Purpose of Illustrating the Services of the 
egular ay of the United States on the Indian Frontier. ” 
By General James B. Fry. 16mo. $1.25. 


HISTORY OF BREVWET RANK. 


The History and Legal Effects of Brevets in the Armies of Great Britain and 
the United States, from_the ——— in 1692 until the Present Time. 
By General James B. Fry. rown 8vo. Extra cloth. $3.00. 


AMONG THE SIOUX OF DAKOTA; 
Or, Eighteen Months’ ee m "oe Agent. By Captain D. C. Poole, 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT WITH THE 
FIFTH CAVALRY. 


An Authentic Account of Service in Texas, the War of the Rebellion, and the 
Western Frontier, together with Biogra; hical Sketches of all Officers who 
have belonged to the Regiment. ompiled by Captain Geo. F. 
Price, Fifth U. 8. Cavalry. Illustrated with Four Portraits 
on Steel. 8vo. Extra cloth. $6.00. 


FROM EVERGLADE TO CANON WITH THE 
SECOND DRAGOONS (Second U.S. Cavalry). 


An Authentic Account of Service in Florida, Mexico, Virginia, and the Indian 
Country, including Personal Recollections of Distinguished Officers. 
By General T. F. Rodenbough, U.S.A. Royal 8vo. Illus- 
trated with Chromo-Lithographs. Extracloth. $6.00. ¢ 


NEW CAVALRY TACTICS. 


By General Philip 8t. George Cooke, U.S.A. 16mo. Morocco. $1.50. 














2 


p> Copies of above books sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price.-@X 
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New Books anD Summer JVovELs. 





Quicksands. 
From the German of ApotpH Srreckruss. Translated by Mrs. A. L. 
WISTER, translator of “The Second Wife,” “ Banned and Blessed,” etc. 
Uniform with her other works. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 


“The story is thoroughly German, charmingly told, and very pretty and interesting. The 
happy denouement is reached only after numerous episodes, sufficiently romantic and dramatic 
to hold the reader’s interest throughout. The story is entirely pure and healthful.”—Balti- 
more Morning Herald. 

“Mrs. Wister’s pen gives a charm to everything it touches, and her graceful style gives 
this story much interest.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Princess Napraxine. 
A Novel. By “Ovrpa,” author of “ Under Two Flags,” “ Wanda,” etc. 
12mo. Extra cloth. $1.00. Paper cover. 40 cents. 


The admirers of “Ouida’s” writings will be gratified to learn of the appearance of her 
new novel. Her hand has lost none of its matchless cunning, and this novel is characterized 
by the same wit and power of description as are so abundantly manifested in her prior works. 


A Hard Heart. 


A Novel. From the German of Goto Rarmunp. Translated by S. H. 
12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 


An attractive story of German life, told with the author’s usual power, and excellently 
translated, It is pure in tone, interesting in description, and may be heartily commended. 


Vacation Cruising in Chesapeake and 


DeLawaRE Bays. By J. T. RorHrock. M.D., Professor of Botany in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Containing:—A Description of the Yacht, 
and Reasons for the Cruise; Down the Chesapeake and on the James; On 
the Delaware River and Bay; Who Should Go Cruising; To Winter 
Quarters. 12mo. Illustrated. Extra cloth. $1.50. 


“Dr. Rothrock’s little book is really a delightful one. The account of his cruising is 
rambling, but entertaining and often instructive, for Dr. Rothrock had his eyes open for the 
practical as well as the picturesque and luxurious. Without being’ didactic in manner, he 
really teaches something worth learning in every chapter. His book, illustrated from views 
taken photographically by himself, will be enjoyed by intelligent readers, and will give hints 
to some of them as how to pass their vacations.” Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Rapid Ramblings in Europe. 
By Col. W. C. FatKner, author of “The Little Brick Church.” With 
Illustrations. 12mo. Extra cloth. $2.00. 


“Col. Falkner’s fame as a popular author has become national, and deservedly so, for his 
books are thrillingly interesting, true to nature, and moralin tone. Parties going to Europe 
should not fail to secure this work, for it will answer the purposes of a guide-book, in addition 
to its many other interesting features.”—Memphis Appeal. 


Jessons in Chemistry. 


By Wm. H. Greene, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Philadelphia 
Central High School; Editor and Translator of “ Wurtz’s Chemistry.” 
12mo. Half roan, cloth sides. $1.25. 


The author has endeavored to present the more important facts of chemistry in a natural 
and attractive manner. The subject is, therefore, considered entirely from an experimental 
stand-point, and the experiments are fully illustrated, and clearly and concisely described. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 


ice b 
me’ J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia 
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1844 





1884 
SEASON OF 1884. 


F. A. HOYT & COMPANY 


Invite you to inspect their Winter Novelties, many of which were selected by Mr. 
F. A. Hoyt personally while in Europe. Our assortment and quality of 


BoyYs’ CLOTHING, 


as usual, are far in advance of any other establishment. 


LADIES’ HABITS AND OVER-GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER. 
ARMY AND NAVY UNIFORMS. 
Assembly Buildings, Tenth and Chestnut Streets. 
ELOL.LOWAYW c& CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
FINE H'Saitstt? CIGARS, 
TOBACCOSB, BTC., 
CHESTNUT AND SIXTH STS., PHILADELPHIA. 











We are constantly receiving, direct from the factories of Havana and Key-West, choice brands of ex- 
uisite flavor that will gratify the most cultured taste, and are selling them at exceedingly close figures. 
Domestic Cigars (of which we annex a few leading brands) are of exceptionally fine quality, being made 

of carefully selected tobaccos by experienced workmen. In them we defy comparison in quality and priee. 


HENRY CLAY . $5.00 to $8.50 | HAPPY MOMENTS. . $5.00! STRATEGIST . . . $4.00 
BANQUET . . 65@to 800| UNIQUE . . . . 450} INCOMPARABLE . . 400 
La ARISTOCRATIA . . 5.00,| STATESMAN . . . 4.50} And VESTA - $3.00 per 100 


We deliver all goods to any part of the United States or Territories free of charge. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY 
ay, mh Post and Company 


Will be mailed FREE °° all pppmcomes and to 


f last i ordering it. 
It contains illustrations, prices, descriptions sad GARDENS 
directi able and Flower 


5 Dernorr: WITH THE BEST OF 
. Mich. 


SsEED SOo— 


Orders from U. S. Army Officers executed 
at Special Low Rates. 


Send for our New Seed Annnal and Special Rates. 
Address D. M. FERRY & C0., Detroit, Mich. 
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PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPINY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Ne ee 


Assets... . . . $9,011,898.58 
Surplus ... . . 1,809,462.85 









SECURITY is the first consideration, LOWEST COST the 
next. The **PENN” is unequalled in these essentials to first- 
class insurance. The Policy contracts of this Company leave 
nothing to be desired, embracing all the liberal features of every 
other. They become INCONTESTABLE three years from date. 
They are absolutely NON-FORFEITABLE, the entire “reserve” 
at lapse being applied either to the EXTENSION of the original 
sum insured, or to the purchase of PAID-UP insurance, at the 
option of the member. 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, Vice-President. H, S. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-President. 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


“ECLIPSE” 


EXTRA DRY—PURE, WHOLESOME, 


Honors awarded over imported Champagnes at private and public comparisons, and the 
only Medal of Superiority for native natural Champagne. 


Quarts, $16.50. Pints, $18.50. Sample Hand Cases, 3 qts. and 2 pts., $5, 
SOLD BY ALL RESPONSIBLE DEALERS. 


Also, Choice CALIFORNIA, PORT, BRANDY, CLARET, BURGUNDY, HOCK, 
SHERRY, ANGELICA, MUSCATEL. 


8@~ No goods sold under imitation labels. 48a Sample cases, containing two bottles each 
of Champagne, Brandy, Port, Burgundy, Claret, and Hock, $8.00. 


FRED. WM. LUTTGEN, Sole Agent, 
51 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
4’a-“ GRAND PRIZE,” Medium Dry, delicate flavor. Quarts, $13.00; Pints, $15.00. 


NOW READY. 


SEE teen 
“ALL GREAT HISTORICAL EPOCHS BEGIN WITH OR END IN BATTLES.” 
a 


FAMOUS AND DECISIVE 


BATTLES OF THE WORLD, 


EMBRACING ALL THE RENOWNED MILITARY MOVEMENTS FROM 
MARATHON, 490 B.C., TO THE PRESENT. 
CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A., 


Late Professor of Military Science and Tactics, University of Wisconsin, author of “The 
Colonel’s Daughter; or, Winning His Spurs,” etc, 


PRICE, $3.00. 
Address LR. HAMERSLY & CO., 
1510 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THREE NEw Books. 


ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 


By FREEMAN CLARKE. 
One Volume. Cloth. $1.25. 


CHINESE GORDON. 


By EGMONT HAKE. Brought down to date by DR. CRAIG. 
One Volume. $1.50. 


YOUR LUCK IN YOUR HAND 
OR, THE SCIENCE OF PALMISTRY. 
One Volume. Cloth. $1.25. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, New York. 


THE CHURCH CYCLOPASDIA. 


NOW READY. 


A very valuable work, prepared primarily for the laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States; valuable also as a work of reference for the clergy; highly useful to Sunday-school 
teachers and other workers in the Church ; indispensable to every Churchman who wishes to be thoroughly 
informed respecting the history, authority, and organization of the Church, her rites and uses, her 
methods of work, and the chief instrumentalities she employs. 

The contents of the book may be briefly summarized as: First.—A complete dictionary of ecclesias- 
tical terms and phrases. Second.—A large number of original articles on special topics pertaining to the 
doctrine, uses, organization, and administration of the Church, prepared expressly for this work by 
Bishops, Presbyters, and Laymen of recognized ability. Third.—A complete series of Diocesan Histories, 
embracing all the dioceses in the United States, thus forming in the aggregate a comprehensive and au- 
thentic history of the Church in this country, prepared expressly for this work, in many instances by the 
Bishops themselves, in nearly all other cases by a Presbyter or Layman appointed by the Bishops for the 

urpose. 
. The work is edited by the Rev. A. A. Benton, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in Delaware College, 
who has labored indefatigably in its preparation, and has brought to the execution of his task a rich store 
of scholarly attainments and an earnest purpose of making the work in every way worthy the confidence 
of the great and intelligent body of Christians to which it particularly addresses itself. 

Bishop Stevens, who writes the preface to the book, says: “‘ Whatever will enlarge the area of knowl- 
edge, or give shape agd definiteness to floating opinions, or throw light upon obscure points, or stimulate 
deeper investigation in this broad department of learning, cannot but prove a great blessing to all think- 
ing and Christian men. This Cyclopedia will, itis hoped, fulfill all, or nearly all, these conditions, and it 
ought, therefore, to be hailed with favor, especially by the laity, as a marked help to them in seeking after 
a deeper knowledge and wider views of the person and glory of Christ our Lord, as seen in the Church, 
which is His Body, the fullness of Him that filleth all in all.” 

The list of contributors includes several of the Bishops, a large number of the clergy, representing all 
the varying shades of thought and opinion which exist in the Church, and several distinguished laymen, 
whose reputation as specialists in the topics treated by them is universally recognized. 

The titles treated in original articles embrace a large variety of subjects, historical, doctrinal, and 
practical, and these articles will prove most acceptable to the laity, both in helping to make clear some 
things which may seem obscure, and in furnishing fresh and timely thoughts and suggestions on many of 
the living practical questions that pertain to the every-day life of the Church as an active militant body. 

This book contains 800 imperial octavo pages, printed on good paper, in clear type, and strongly bound 
in cloth. It will be sold only by subscription, at the uniform price of $5.00, and will be sent, postage paid, 
on receipt of the price, to any address, 

Circulars describing the book and giving titles of articles, etc., will be furnished on application to the 


publishers, L. R. HAMERSLY & CO., 


1510 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A LIFE. 


MEMOIRS OF MAJOR SETH EYLAND. 
“ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING BOOKS OF THE SEASON.” 


Under the pen-name of “ Major Seth Eyland,” the author, who served throughout the 
Rebellion, filling the positions of Captain of the New York Mounted Rifles, Provost Marshal, 
and Judge Advocate, relates his personal experiences in the field, with many thrilling incidents 
of battle and camp-life. 

Tue Evo.ution.or A Lire contains interesting anecdotes (never before published) about 
Lincoln, Grant, McClellan, Scott, Butler, Joe Johnston, Stonewall Jackson, Martin Van Buren, 
Horatio Seymour, President Arthur, Col. Fisk, and many other noted and eminent men. In 
addition to the military and political interest of these memoirs, they abound in amusing and 
odd episodes of travel, adventure, and art-life in Europe. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


S. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 
69 Beekman Street, New York. 











CLOTH. $1.50. 
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PENN MUTUAL 


| LIFE 
Insurance Company. 





WHAT ITS MEMBERS KNOW. 


From Gen. LEWIS MERRILL, U.S.A. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 3, 1883. 
To the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company : 

Gentlemen,—Yours of the 26th ultimo has just reached me. 

My relations with the Penn Mutual date from 1857, and have at various 
times involved very full and accurate knowledge of its policy, stability, and busi- 
ness methods,—a knowledge probably more intimate than policy-holders take 
pains to have. The effect of this close acquaintance with the affairs of the 
Company has been that, when and wherever I have been consulted in regard to 
life insurance, I have, without hesitation, advised a policy in the “ Penn.” 

Without depreciating the stability and business methods of very many other 
good and sound companies, it may be said of yours that it is second to none in 
the particulars which make a company sound and desirable for the policy-holder. 
These are: Ample assets; careful selection of risks, keeping down to a low rate 
the maturity of policies by mortality ; moderate amounts placed on each risk, so 
making them average fairly with the average value of lives; prudent investment 
of assets, earning as high rates of interest as is consistent with security, and no 
higher ; finally, but as indicative of soundness and correct methods, a low per 
cent. of cost of management to moneys received. 

Certainly the Penn Mutual and its management have my most sincere good 
wishes and my implicit confidence. Very truly yours, 


LEWIS MERRILL, U. S. Army. 


Editorial Office *‘*‘ United Service Magazine,’? 1510 Chestnut Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 30, 1883. 
To the Officers of the Penn Mutual Infe: 

Gentlemen,—I have three policies of insurance on my life in the Penn 
Mutual, and, from a thorough knowledge of the Company, I am convinced that 
your methods of conducting its business are both conservative and enterprising ; 
conservative in the selection of risks, and enterprising in the securing of such 
new business as adds to the value of all policies in force. I am entirely satisfied 
that your Company is conducted in the interests of its policy-holders, and of 
them only. . . . I consider that my heirs are as sure of receiving the face value 
of my policies as if their amount were invested by me in government bonds; in 
short, that insurance in the Penn Mutual really insures. . . . 

I am, gentlemen, very respectfully yours, L. R. HAMERSLY. 


From A. L. HOUGH, Lieutenant-Colone!l 16th U. S. Infantry, 
Brevet-Colonel U.S.A. 


I gladly say that my experience as an insured member of the Penn Mutual 
enables me to express my knowledge of its stability, and my approval of its 


methods and management. 
No better evidence of my convictions can be given than this, that after 
being in the Company for twenty years I doubled my insurance in it, feeling 


that this provision for my family was entirely safe; but knowing so many of 


the trustees and officers, I could have no other judgment. 
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Penn Moutvat Lirt Insurance CoMPANY.—Continued. 


——- +> 
From Col. JOHN F. HAMMOND, Surgeon U.S.A. 


Paris, France, Dec. 18, 1883. 
To the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company : 

Gentlemen,—I take great pleasure in stating that I have been insured in 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, since 1864, and 
have never felt a doubt of the perfect safety of the insurance, as regards the 
reliability and management of the Company ; that FIFTY PER CENTUM, or more, 
of my dues annually have been paid by the dividends declared by the Company, 
and that my payments have thus greatly decreased in amount since the begin- 
ning of the insurance. . . . The promptness of the Company in the pay- 
ment of insurance, the sympathy and courtesy evinced toward the insured, can- 
not be surpassed. Your obedient servant, 

J. F. HAMMOND. 


From Col. H. B. BURNHAM, Judge-Advocate, U.S.A. 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE PLATTE, 
Omana, NEB., Jan. 12, 1884. 
To the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. : 

Gentlemen,—The circular of your Company has been mislaid, so I am un- 
able to recall its special suggestions. 

I am pleased, however, to state that during the twenty-eight years I have 
been insured in the Company its exceptionally economic and liberal management 
have elicited my entire approval. 

The high character of its Directory and the wisdom of its investments 
assure the highest degree of security for the insured, as well as the undoubted 
responsibility and ‘permanency of the Company. I cheerfully commend it to 
my friends and the business public. 

Very respectfully yours, etc., Cot. H. B. BURNHAM, 
Judge-Advocate, U.S.A. 


Commonwealth of Plassachusetts. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Boston, May 16, 1884. 
Samur. C. Huey, Esq., President of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Philadelphia, Penna. : 

Dear Sir,—The examination of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany made by this Department is now complete. It has been critically thorough. 
With the result I am both content and gratified. 

The examination finds the financial condition of the Company on the 31st 
day of December, 1883, as follows : 


Total Assets ~~ e es e 7 es $9,063,410.37 
Total Liabilities . . . . . 7,706,867.53 


Surplus as to Policy-holders . . %1,356,542.84 


The liabilities are estimated by the Massachusetts standard. In the ap- 
praisement of assets our valuation exceeds that of the Company in its annual 
statement by $69,877.13. The investments and general business conduct of 
the affairs of the Company are approved. 

In fine, it is my pleasure to say officially that the examination justifies the 
high reputation the Company enjoys with the public and my confidence in its 
stability and honorable management. 

I am very truly yours, JOHN K. TARBOX, 
Insurance Commissioner. 




















“Will the coming man smoke ’” wae set- 
tled by Prof. Fisk in his charming pam- 
phlet. He says, moreover, that the rational 
way to use tobacco is through the pipe. 
All agree that only the best tobacco should 
be used. Which is the best? That to 
which Nature hascontributed the most ex- 
quisite flavors. Blackwell’s Bull Durham 
Smoking Tobacco fills the bill completely. 
Nearly two-thirds of all the tobacco grown 
on the Golden Tobacco belt of North Caro- 
lina goes into the manufactory of Black- 
well, at Durham. They buy the pick of 

the entire section. Hence 
Blackwell’s Bull Durham 
Smoking Tobacco is the 
best of that tobacco. Don’t 
be deceived when you buy. 
The Durham Bull trade- 

mark is on 


every genuine - 
sca BITTERS, 


well’ ine Bu am 
nes a Ge aor oP 2 oe ue An excellent appetizing tonic of exquisite flavor, now used over the 
8 ki Tob: : whole world, cures Dyspepsia, Diarrhwa, Fever and Ague, and all 
moking 1obacco. disorders of the Digestive Organs. A few drops impart a delicious flavor 
to a glass of champagne, and to all summer drinks. Try it, and 
beware of counterfeits. Ask pene grocer or druggist for the genuine 
article, manufactured by DR. J. G. B. SIEGERT & SONS. 


J. W. WUPPERMANN, SOLE AGENT, 
61 BROADWAY, N. ¥, 


HORSTMANN BROTHERS & GO., 


Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., 


ARMY AND NAVY GOODS. 


Inquiries by mail receive prompt attention. Illustrated Catalogues sent on 


application. 


HORSTMANN BROTHERS & CO., 
Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT No. 1 CIGARETTES. 


Cigarette Smokers who are willing to pay a little more for igereitos than the price charged 
for the ordinary trade Cigarettes will find the RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT No. 1 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. . 
They are made from the brightest, most delicately flavored, and ae cost Gold 


Leaf grown in Virginia, and are absolutely without adulteration or drugs. 
We use the Genuine French Rice Paper, of our own direct importation, which is made 
especially for us, water-marked with the name of the brand, 
RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT No. 1, 


on each Cigarette, without which none are genuine. Base imitations of this brand have been put on 
sale, and Cigarette Smokers are cautioned that this is the Old and igs brand, and to observe 
that each package or box of RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT CIGARETTES bear the 


signature of 
ALLEN & GINTER, Manufacturers, Richmond, Va. 
Also manufacturers of well-known brands, Richmond Gem, Opera Puffs, Pet, and Little 


Beauties Cigarettes. 
SMOKING TOBACCOS: Richmond Straight No. 1, Richmond Gem Curly 


Cut, Turkish Mixture, Perique Mixture, Old Rip, etc., etc. 


vo NOW READY, The Finest Cigarette, 
ewaimeme Fete “CLOTH OF GOLD,” rzazer uase) 


SWEET, DELICATE, AND MILD. > 


This Cigarette is made from the Finest and Most Costly Leaf from that region of Virginia particularly 
adapted for growing Tobacco for Cigarettes. Our long experience in the manufacture of Tobacco enables us 
to secure the most suitable kinds and thus present this Superior Article, with the full assurance THAT ITS 
EQUAL HAS NEVER BEFORE BEEN OFFERED. A Higher Grade Cigarette cannot be produced. 


Peerless Tobacco Works. WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. 





HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality, Urinary Difficulties, ete. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass. 

There seems to be no difference of opinion in high medical authority of the value of phos- 
phoric acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to the public which seems to so happily 
meet the general want as this. 


It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the taste. 
No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 
It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


(From Francis H. Atkins, A. A. Surgeon, U. S. Army.) 


« Peor. EN. Head: “Fort Gipson, Inp. Ter., February 1, 1879. 

“ Dear <i he Acid Phosphate medicinal preparation I have used quite 
extensively since 1870, and with great satisfaction. Have half a dozen patients using it here 
now,—citizens as well as persons connected with the service. I have yet to meet a case where, 
being judiciously prescribed by a physician, it has failed to afford relief, and no other remedy 
have I seen people so generally hand about among their friends with commendation. For 
dyspepsia, whether in the lean or corpulent, in nervous debility, and in night sweats of con- 
sumption, it has commonly given speedy benefit, and some of my army friends are quite 


enthusiastic about it. Iam sir, with great respect and esteem, 
“Yours respectfully, FRANCIS H. ATKINS.” 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is manufactured by the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R.I. Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free on application to 
manufacturers. Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a bottle free of expense, except 
express charges, if they mention Toe Unirep Service. Manufactured by the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


SPENCERICAN 


STEEL PENSS WRITING FLUID 


OF SUPERIOR ENGLISH MAKE... 


- 
Sample Card containing 26 NUMBERS of PENS sent fer- 
trial, POSTP AID, on receipt of 25 cents. These Pens and Ink 
will be furnished, on requisition, to the Officials of the ARMY 
and NAVY DEPARTMENTS, WASHINGTON. 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


“THe PorMs oF GOETHE: CONSISTING OF HIS BALLADS, SoNGs, AND Mis- 
CELLANEOUS SELEcTIONS. Done into English Verse by William Gibson, Com- 
mander U. S. Navy,’ etc., is the subject of a critical article in The Saturday 
Review (London) of April 26, from which we give the following extracts: 

‘“‘It is very much easier to point out the inadequacy of even a good rendering 
of a foreign poet than to translate any one of his poems in a tolerable manner ; and 
yet the critic is almost instinctively inclined to dwell upon the faults rather than 
the merits of such a volume as the one at present before us. It is not the malignity 
which is the badge of all our tribe that prompts this unkindness. Ifa dozen land- 
scape painters were to make a study of the same piece of wood or moorland, all 
their pictures would be different ; the features of the scene which were most promi- 
nent in the one might be entirely wanting in the others. In the same way every 
reader takes an especial delight in certain peculiarities of his favorite author. He 
thinks these characteristic; in translating, he himself would endeavor to preserve 
them, at whatever cost of other beauties, and he naturally applies the same test to 
any translation that falls into his hands. Besides this, he misses all that is inevi- 
tably wanting ; he underestimates what is done, since it brings him nothing new, 
and so he is inclined to judge harshly. We must confess that we have been subject 
to this temptation while reading Mr. Gibson’s book; and, though we have resisted 
the devil, he has not entirely fled from us. Still, even the most severe critic, with 
‘the spirit that denies’ at his elbow, must allow that a task of great difficulty has 
been executed with a considerable amount of success. 

“The volume, it is true, cannot be classed with D. G. Rossetti’s ‘Dante and 
his Circle,’ which is indispensable even to Italian students, and in which many 
passages are commentaries as well as translations. But it makes no claim to such a 
position. It is intended for lovers of poetry who are ignorant of German, and by 
such it ought to be warmly welcomed. Many of the pieces deserve what Mr. Gibson 
tells us he considers the highest praise. ‘They do not redd like translations,’ and 
it is long since a collection of poems, either original or translated, has appeared 
which is so full of deep thought and poetical feeling as this.” 

The Review quotes the following very beautiful song, which it says ‘is nobly 
though not faultlessly translated” : 

“ At midnight, when I crept, not very willing, 
A small, small boy, through churchyard calm and cool, 
To father’s house, the curate’s; light was thrilling 


In star on star, till all was beautiful ; 
At noon of night. 


“ When, further, as life widened out before me, 
Drawn to the one beloved, the war I viewed 
Of Northern lights and constellations o’er me, 
I, coming, going, breathed beatitude ; 
At noon of night. 


“ And now, as beams of the full moon, with lustre 
Lucid and lovely, throng the dark profound, 
My thoughts spontaneous coruscate and cluster 
Around the past, around the future, wound ; 
At noon of night.” 


Dr. Kart MULLER, of Stuttgart, has nearly completed a German translation 
of Appleton Morgan’s ‘‘ Shakespearean Myth,” which, with an introduction by the 
translator, the Messrs. Tauchnitz will publish early in the fall. 





